OUR “POLITICAL 


VACUUM”’ 





The cold war goes 
into a new phase 


By Tabitha Petran 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y. 

” THE WAKE of the?proclamation of 
the so-called Eisenhower Doctrine, 
world tensions appeared to be sharpening 
and the cold war entering a new phase. 

From the UN vantage point, there 
seemed to be in Washington what some 
here call a “political vacuum.” Congres- 
sional hearings on the President’s request 
for standby authority to send arms, 
troops and dollars to the Middle East and 
his Inaugural Address pointed to this 
conclusion. For the hearings, which de- 
veloped a Democratic attack on Secy. of 
State Dulles, directed chiefly at his al- 
leged “soft” policy in the past year, pro- 
Guced nothing in the way of a coherent 
policy or even criticism. The Inaugural 
Address, like the Presidential messages 
which preceded it, was notable only for 
moral generalities and total absence of 
policy or program for the conduct of 
foreign affairs. 

Many at UN have welcomed recent 
signs, however slight, of some new US. 
approaches in foreign policy. These 
range from trial balloons over eventual 
U.S. recognition of China (see Sateve- 
post, 1/19, Newsweek, 1/21) to sugges- 
tions looking toward neutralization of 
Germany. But such ideas tend to disap- 
pear in the prevailing confusion and the 
“vacuum” to be filled, especially since 
the new Middle East move, by atomic 
buildups and atomic threats. 


A PEACETIME PEAK: For example, the 
new military budget is the highest ever 
in peacetime. It reflects, according to 
Hanson Baldwin (N.Y. Times, 1/20), a 
Presidential decision—settling a long 
argument among the military chiefs— 
that henceforth “military planning must 
be based on the assumption that nuclear 
and thermonuclear weapons would be 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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The representative of Kingdom Come passes the Inaugural stand 
The Honest John rocket, capable of carrying an atomic warhead, is carted past the President and the Vice President in the 
reviewing stand, after Mr. Eisenhower in his Inaugural speech pledged to heal our divided world by peaceful means. 





THE FACTS UP TO DATE 


New ‘spying’ arrests in New York 





By Elmer Bendiner 


T SEVEN O'CLOCK Friday morning, 


Jan. 25, 17-year-old Lawrence Soble 
answered the doorbell in his home in 
West 78th St., Manhattan, and was con- 


fronted by six men. “We're the FBI,” said 
one. “How do I know you're not robbers?” 


asked the boy. 
They flashed their badges and entered. 


Each man went to a separate room in 


the six-room apartment. The boy’s par- 


ents, Jack, 53, and Myra Soble, 52, were 


roused out of bed and told to get dressed. 


While the parents were questioned briefly 
scurried 
through the house loading papers into 
recalled that 
when they found $100 they accused his 


in the living room, agents 


cartons. Lawrence later 


father of “hiding” the money. Then they 


whisked Mr. and Mrs. Soble to the new 


FBI headquarters in East 69th St. 
Lawrence Soble told newsmen who 

swarmed over the apartment later in the 

morning: “It was a terrible thing to see 


my parents handcuffed. I tried to slip 


my father something to read but they 
wouldn’t let me.” 

THE HEADLINES: At the same time an- 
other FBI squad called at the Riverside 


Drive home of Jacob Albam, 65, and 
seized him. His wife would make no com- 
ment later on the arrest. 

By 7:40 that morning bulletins broke 
into scheduled radio programs with the 
news. The early edition of the N. Y. 
World-Telegram said: “FBI ARRESTS 3, 
CRACKS SOVIET SPY RING HERE.” 
On Saturday the Journal-American ban- 
ner head was: “U.S. MAY ASK DEATH 
FOR 3 AS SOVIET SPIES.” 

In Monday’s Mirror columnist Victor 
Riesel spoke of them as if they had been 
convicted: “Those three spies the FBI 
trailed for 13 years and picked up the 
other day...” 

All the N.Y. press, except for the Times, 
splashed the story on page one with lurid 
heads that branded them as guilty before 
the charges were known. The Times ran 
the story with a one-column head on 
page one on Saturday, put it on p. 32 on 
Sunday, on p. 12 on Monday. It was plain 
that, aside from the Times, the newspa- 
pers would try these three long before 
they got to court. 


AN “OVERT” ACT: Before U.S. Commis- 
sioner Earle N. Bishopp in the Federal 
Building in New York’s Foley Sq. U.S. 


Atty. Paul Williams filed two complaints: 
conspiring to commit espionage and act- 
ing as Soviet agents without registering, 
Soble was specifically charged with writ- 
ing a “report” as an “overt” act in the 
alleged conspiracy on or about May 30, 
1956; and with delivering two letters, one 
26 pages long and the other five pages, 
to an unnamed “individual” for transmit- 
tal to Soviet agents. 

No details were given about any of the 
documents. The rest was all hinted, but 
Williams said that Soble had succeeded 
to the leadership of an espionage ring 
after Vassily M. Zubilin, former second 
secy. of the Soviet Embassy, had returned 
to the Soviet Union in 1944, 

At this Mrs. Soble exclaimed incredu- 
lously: “W-h-a-t?” 

Williams, ‘in asking that high bail be 
set, said the Sobles had been preparing 
to “flee the country.” Mrs. Soble called 
out again: “Fantastic.” Later she said: 
“It’s certainly wrong. We didn’t consider 
any fleeing from the country.” 


THE PASSPORT: Soble had frequently 

traveled to Canada where his brother and 

sister live, and to Frunce where he had 
(Continued on Page 5) 





HOW SOVIET UNION REDUCED CASES 





Caneer: Need it be? 


By Ruth Clarke 
EFORE THIS YEAR is over, some 250,000 Americans are expected to die 
of cancer. One out of every four in the U.S. will get cancer at some 
time in their lives, and of those who get it only one-third will survive, ac- 


cording to estimates of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society. 

A year ago Society statisticians calcu- 
lated that only one-fourth would be cured 
The upward revision this year indicates 
progress, not so much in curing the dis- 
ease once it has gained headway as in 
scotching it early. 

How much progress can be made in that 
direction is shown in sensational reports 
out of the Soviet Union, unpublished up 


to now in English in the US. 


KEY TO PROGRESS: U.S. authorities 
consider 50% of all cancer cases incurable 
and tack on an additional 16-20% that 
might have been cured but probably won’t 
be because they will be detected too late. 
But in the Russian Republic of the Soviet 
Union the percentage of incurable cancer 
cases in rural areas dropped from 40% in 


1947 to 24% in 1954; cascs in large cities 
for the same period dropped to 15% in the 
same time. 


Similar progress in this country would 
cut this year’s cancer deaths by half for 
rural areas and two-thirds for cities. Here 
briefly is how the Russians say they 
achieved their results: 

Key to their progress lies in cancer 
detection examinations of apparently 
healthy people on an unprecedented mass 
scale. Dr. A. I. Savitsky in the scientific 
journal Lebensbedingungen und Gesund- 
heit (Living Conditions and Health) told 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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What war? 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Sen. Fulbright speaks of Secy. 
Dulles as believing “there is a 
real likelihood that American 
boys will be required to fight in 
the Middle East.” He warns of 
the seriousness of “our present 
circumstances.” Sen. Fulbright is 
@ conservative Southerner and 
not a sensation-seeker. When he 
warns of the seriousness of our 
situation he must have in mind 
the danger of war. This fear is 
confirmed by articles in U. S. 
News and World Report (1/18 
and 1/25) stating “More war is 
a certainty” and asking: “Do the 
people of America really under- 
stand or weigh seriously the 
whole world situation, with its 
many potentialities for the sud- 
den outbreak of war?” 

On Jan. 25 Jack and Myra So- 
ble were arrested in New York 
cn suspicion of conspiracy to spy 
for the Soviet Union. These ar- 
rests occur, after an alleged ten 
years of surveillance, as the U.S. 
Court of Appeals prepares to 
hear in February the appeal of 
Morton Sobell fcr a new trial on 
the spy charges for which he was 
convicted with the Rosenbergs 
end is now serving a 30-year 
sentence in Alcatraz prison. 

Are the new “spy” arrests 
timed to create a state of hys- 
teria such as prevailed during 
the prosecutions of the Rosen- 
bergs and Sobell in 1950-53—a 
state of hysteria deliberately cre- 
ated to cover up our unwarrant- 
ed and costly Korean War of 
1950-53? 

What war is in the offing now? 

The American people can pre- 
vent a new war from breaking 
out. One of the means to do so 
is to demand a new trial for 
Morton Sobell, to demand his 
freedom from Alcatraz. Hysteria 
cannot prevail in the face of a 
fearless regard for truth. 

A, A. Heller 
Damn pavin’! 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

In the N. Y. Times Maga- 
zine (12/23/56) article ‘“‘What 
Drought Means,” its author 
quotes an ex-rancher now tend- 
ing a gasoline service station as 
having said to him: “It’s this 
here damn pavin’. They have 
paved up this whole country with 
seement and blacktop. Blocks 
seepage. And there’s thousands 
of cars a-sucking the moisture 
out of the air.” 

Last year Congress appropri- 
ated 32 billions for highway con- 
struction, which means that still 
more land will be covered with 
wider, thousands - of - miles-long 
tracks of “this here damn pav- 
in’.” This obsession for high- 
ways seems to be of greater im- 
portance than large scale pro- 
jects for reforestation and irri- 
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NOTICE 


This month a large class of subscriptions 
fall due, and carry a red address label. If 
your address label reads February °57 or 
earlier your sub is in this category. It would 
be extremely helpful if you renewed NOW, 
and saved the Guardian the heavy cost of 


@ To renew for one year mail address label 
with $3 to address below. Label is on 
back of this coupon or on wrapper. 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN, 197 E. 4 St., New York 9, N.Y. 





How Crazy Can 


You Get Dept. 


Boston, Jan. 12 (UP).—A 
spokesman for 7,000,000 sales- 
men says the United States 
should send an army of 10,000 
Fuller Brush men to knock 
on Russian doors. 

“Within 30 days the Rus- 
sian housewife would be put- 
ting pressure on the old man 
and a great change would be 
in the works,’ Tony Whan, 
National Sales Eecutive Asso- 
ciation Board chairman, said 
in a speech here. 

Arkansas Gazette, Jan. 13 


One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Winner this week: William Gil- 
bert, Ink, Ark. Be sure to include 
original clip with entry. 











gation. 

Once flourishing civilizations 
around the Mediterranean laid 
ruin to their forest, turned their 
land to desert, and now lie buried 
beneath the sand. No nation, an- 
cient or modern, has ever re- 
tained a sustained vitality with- 
out a rich sylvan background. 
Nature is always generous with 
her bounties so long as man does 
not interfere with her long-time 
processes ox renewal. When men 
wantonly destroy and not quickly 
replace trees, nations will suffer 
unnecessary calamities. It is time 
for the people to speak up before 
the drought peril renders wasted 
end unhabitable larger areas of 
our land. A. Garcia Diaz 


Soil preservation 
OSHKOSH, NEBR. 

Drought resolves itself into 
just one thing: Prudence. Land 
is suitable to cultivation that has 
fertility and the fertility would 
not be there were it not that at 
jimes moisture was abundant in 
any such region. Also, too slight 


heed is paid to the fact that ara- ~ 


ble soil was created by the vege- 
table matter being dissolved on 
the surface and the fertile ele- 
ment sinking into the soil. The 
soil’s surface absorbs precipita- 
tion and also serves as a mantle, 
oreventing wind erosion. By 
prudence, I mean when moisture 
Penetration is deficient it is a 
crime against nature to till the 
land. Soil must be treated with 
prudence until reasonable mois- 
ture penetration prevails. 

Emil Kopac 


In memoriam 
ROSLYN HEIGHTS, L. I. 


Please accept the enclosed $25 
as a contribution towards the 
sustaining fund of your fine, in- 
comparable newspaper. The lib- 
eral cause has great need of the 
NATIONAL GUARDIAN to assist 
in its fulfillment. 

(former) Roslyn Club, 
American Labor Party 


Hyman Kramer 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Feb. 6 marks the tenth anni- 
versary of Hyman Kramer’s 
death. Hundreds who were for- 
tunate enough to know him will 
be honoring his memory on this 
occasion, 


He loved beauty in all its 
forms, but not selfishly. It was 
his creed that beauty, like bread, 
springs from and belongs to all 
mankind—that beauty, like bread 
gives vital sustenance, and must 
be torn loose from the clutches 
of the leisured few. 

To this program he devoted 
his life. Many homes still boast 
the radiance he brought them— 
and in this radiance he lives. 

Since the GUARDIAN is, to a 
certain degree, the carrier of 
Hyman Kramer’s heritage, we 
are contributing $10 in his name. 

Mary Kramer, 
Regina Rothman 
and Aaron Kramer, 


Boost 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

We want to tell you that we ap- 
preciate your excellent job in giv- 
ing all the news which other pa- 
pers ignore for obvious reasons. 
We're lousy correspondents but 
since we're sending our sub and 
contribution, we wanted to let 
you know how we feel. Keep up 
the good work. 

Naomi & Leon Bellin 


For ALS 
COULTER, PA. 

Anna Louise Strong’s “The 
Hungarian Tragedy” is a most 
keen intellectual analysis. The 
economic and political turmoil in 
Hungary was caused by the col- 
laboration of the CIA and Pope 
Pius XII, through his Catholic 
Action organization, urging rev- 
olution in behalf of the disestab- 
lished church of that country. 

I see Sen. Jumping Joe Mc- 
Carthy has declared the U.S. 
should withdraw from the UN, 
then “kick the UN out of the 
United States.” I thought it was 
the Communists who are sup- 
posed to advocate overthrow by 
force? Charles A. Francis 





N.Y. Herald Tribune 

“The toy makers weren’t on their 

toes, lady. We don’t yet have a 
junior ‘mad bomber’ kit.” 


Interest & profit 
THOMPSON FALLS, MONT. 

The comment of O.B. Bag- 
shaw regarding profits and in- 
terest prompts me to contribute 
my “two-bits worth” to the sub- 
ject. 

Henry George in his book Pro- 
gress And Poverty states that on- 
ly three factors enter into the 
production of wealth—Land, La- 
bor and Capital. The return to 
land is termed rent; that to la- 
bor, wages; and to capital, in- 
terest. But since capital could 
not exist until labor was first ap- 
plied to land (natural resources) 
there are only two factors which 
enter into the production of 
wealth: Land and Labor. There is 
little or no justification there- 
fore for the item of “interest.” 

Profit comes entirely “out of 
thin air.” It is a payment for 
which no service was or is per- 
formed. 

When the item of “profit” is 
added to production, consumer 
purchasing power is incapable of 
purchasing all the products pro- 
duced. That old bogey Profit is 
the item which throws our econ- 
omy out of balance, brings on 
“overproduction,” lack of con- 
sumer purchasing power, depres- 
sion, panic, and finally war. 

That is our boasted “American 
Way Of Life.” Leverne Hamilton 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: U. S. & pose 
sessions, Canada, Latin America, Phil- 
ippine Islands, $3 a year. First class 
and air mail on request. United King- 
dom one guinea 4 year payable to 
GUARDIAN London Bureau, 16 Talbot 
Sq., London W2, England; otherwise $4 
a year overseas. GUARDIAN Paris 
Bureau, 103, avenue de Gravelle, St. 
Maurice (Seine), France. Single copies 
10c. Re-entered as second class matter 
Feb. 20, 1953, at the Post Office at 
New York, N. Y., 
March 3, 1879. 
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REPORT TO READERS 


Where we stand 


7 WELLMAN FAMILY of Detroit was on television the other 
night. The center of interest was 14-year-old Vickie, who had 
just won the American Legion’s Americanism essay contest as her 
16-year old brother David had two years ago. Vickie’s feat made news 
because her parents are Communists: Saul Wellman is appealing a 
Smith Act conviction for conspiracy to teach and advocate violent 
overthrow of the U.S. government; Mrs. Wellman is facing depor- 
tation. 

The television interviewers marveled that such fine young Amer- 
icans could develop under the parenthood of two such subversive in- 
dividuals. More penetrating interviewers might have questioned 
whether the parents of two such outstanding young Americans could 
indeed be subversive, after all; whether they perhaps were, on the 
contrary, more exemplary Americans than many other U. S. parents. 


ROM OUR FIRST STICK OF TYPE back in 1948, the GUARDIAN 
has fought those who term good Americans subversive, who cate- 
gorize all good impulses, movements for justice, racial equality, peace 
and human betterment as un-American activities. We have, indeed, 
engaged in those activities since our first issue. 

We supported Henry Wallace for President in 1948 and fought 
for the survival of the Progressive Party. We initiated the fight for 
the lives of the Trenton Six, and saw their death sentences reversed 
and their innocence established. From the outset we have attacked 
the Smith Act as unconstitutional, have defended every victim of it 
and have helped raise funds for their defenses and families. From 
its first shot we opposed the Korean War, a point of view now shared 
by the vast majority of all Americans. We invited a hue and cry from 
the Hearst and Scripps-Howard press for forcing to publication the 
names of U.S. prisoners of war in Korea. We forced to world atten- 
tion the frameup of the Rosenbergs and Sobell. We have joined every 
good fight for human rights, racial equality and full status for all 
minorities. We have particularly concerned ourselves with the treat- 
ment of foreign-born in America, doing everything we could to bring 
about revision of the Walter-McCarran Act. 

McCarthy, McCarran, Velde, Parnell Thomas, Brownell, East- 
land, Walter—the whole kit and kaboodle of them—it has been our 
journalistic pleasure to harpoon, lampoon, expose and decry for their 
offenses in behalf of political indecency in America. 





T WAS IN THE CARDS that we would invite some counter-attack 
for this “subversive” activity. We lost our editor by deportation 
through a combined assault by Velde, McCarthy and the Walter-Mc- 
Carran Dept. of Immigration. Others of us have been hauled up for 
inquisition, but without any dampening effect on our editorial poli- 
cies or our eagerness to join any good fight and to invite you to join 
with us. 

This month, at long last, our name was added to the “subversive” 
list of the House Un-American Activities Committee. This is a com- 
pilation of 733 organizations and activities blacklisted by any legis- 
lative or other witch-hunt body, state or federal. It puts us in the good 
company of The Committee for the Recall of Councilman McClana- 
han, the various Committees to Repeal the Smith Act, McCarran and 
Walter-McCarran Acts and, indeed, the Progressive Party itself which, 
moribund, is thus forewarned not to attempt to rise again. (The Com- 
mittee did not specify whether it was blacklisting the Progressive 
Party of Theodore Roosevelt, Robert LaFollette or Henry Wallace). 


ig HAS LONG SINCE BEEN EVIDENT that the course of this news- 

paper is not to be altered by official or unofficial attack; hence 
the purpose must be to intimidate you, the readers, who have carried 
on the fights and campaigns for decency and justice which the Wal- 
ter Committee views as subversive. 

The men and women who carried the Rosenberg campaign for 
clemency to world-wide proportions can and would do it again, should 
the occasion arise. The core of opposition to Rep. Walter’s iniquitous 
immigration law includes the GUARDIAN readership, The will to 
peace of the American people has been stimulated and strengthened 
to a shouting majority by the unswerving devotion and activity of 
progressive America. 

The accomplishment of peace, full human rights and political 
decency demands a strong, united, growing organization of the citi- 
zenry; the purposes of war, corruption, racism and repression require 
the destruction of citizen opposition. 

We stand where we have always stood, list or no list. We urge 
you to stand firm where you have always stood. Then, as Sam Small 
used to say, “Let battle commence!” —THE GUARDIAN 
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A CIVIL LIBERTIES ROUNDUP 





Who said the witch-hunt 
was on its last legs? 


FTER two recent set-backs in con- 

tempt of Congress cases, civil liberties 
advocates last week were pinning their 
hopes on a Supreme Court review of the 
John T. Watkins case for a major test of 
the authority of Congressional commit- 
tees investigating the beliefs and asso- 
ciations of individuals. 

The setbacks came in the cases of Mrs. 
Mary Knowles, head of a Quaker library 
in Plymouth Meeting, Pa., and Robert 
Shelton, a N.Y. Times copy reader. Both 
had invoked the First Amendment in de- 
clining to answer questions before the 
Senate ,Internal Security subcommittee. 
Both were found guilty, in trials without 
a jury, by Ross Rizley, a visiting Federal 
Judge from Oklahoma sitting in Wash- 
ington. 

He sentenced Mrs. Knowles to a $500 
fine and 120 days in jail with the remark: 
“I just can’t bring myself to say to her 
that she should not serve some time. I 





London 


British Weekly, 


wish I could jut I can’t.” But her bail 
was continued pending an appeal. Shel- 
ton got 6 months and a $500 fine. 


THE JUDGE: Judge Rizley is a Republi- 
can lawyer with a small-town background 
(Beaver, Okla., pop. 1,495, and Guymon, 
Okla., pop. 4,704). He was a County At- 
torney and Siate Senator before he was 
elected a Representative in Congress from 
1941 to 1949. He was serving as chairman 
of the Civil Acronautics Board when he 
was appointed to the bench in February, 
1956. In sentencing Mrs. Knowles he noted 
that “we have a serious problem in this 
country in communist subversion and we 
are spending billions of dollars to cope 
with that situation.” He also observed 
that his four sons “spent time in uni- 
form” and that “we all know what would 
happen to them if they refused to obey 
the summons to serve their country.” 

In the Shelton case, cross-examination 
of J. G. Sourwine, commitee counsel, re- 
vealed that the probers didn’t know who 
they were looking for when they made 
out a subpena for a Shelton with another 
first name. A newspaperman named Shel- 
ton had been mentioned in a letter to the 
committee by an anonymous informer; 
Judge Rizley barred production of the 
letter in court. 


REPRISAL AGAINST TIMES: Defense 
attorney Joseph L. Rauh Jr. argued that 
the probe involving Shelton had no leg- 
islative purpose but was conducted as a 
reprisal against the Times for its dim view 
of the committee’s activities and its 
chairman James Eastland. He pointed out 
that 30 of 38 witnesses called in executive 
session had been employes or former em- 
ployes of the Times, and that of 18 called 
in public session, 14 were or had been 
connected with the paper and a 15th was 
a brother of a Times writer. Rauh asked 
Sourwine: “Isn’t it a fact that the people 
you did not call in public session would 
not have reflected on the N.Y. Times if 
they had been called?” Sourwine replied: 
“Yes, I think that’s a fair statement.” 
Rauh said the Rizley ruling granted 
such sweeping powers to Congressional 
investigating committees that they, could 


haul anybody in off the streets for a grill- 
ing. The Watkins case, which is backed 
by the American Civil Liberties Union, 
will challenge this view. Watkins freely 
admitted that as a United Auto Workers 
organizer he had worked with Commu- 
nists from 1942 to 1947 but that he was 
never a member himself. He refused to 
name or discuss his former associates and 
was convicted of contempt. 


“NO ONE IS TRULY FREE”: An ACLU 
friend of the court brief says: “The 
rights of free speech and assembly are 
worthless if people can be compelled as 
was [Watkins] to account for their 
speech and assembly. No one is truly free 
to associate with others if he must fear 
subsequent inquiry into the details of 
his association by an agency of govern- 
ment making an investigation such as 
this. Are not speech and assembly, con- 
versing and mingling with others, the very 
elements of association?” 

Mrs. Knowles and Shelton were among 
six indicted for contempt at the same 
time. The other four still to be tried, pre- 
sumably before Judge Rizley, are Alden 
Whitman, a Times copy editor; Seymour 
Peck, a Times deskman; William A. Price, 
a N.Y. Daily News reporter who was fired 
after the hearing, and Herman Liveright, 
former program director for a New Or- 
leans TV station. Shelton appealed his 
conviction and the Times announced that 
he “‘is still in the employ of the Times and 
his status will continue unchanged until 
there is a final disposition of this action.” 


CLEVELAND T-H CASES: On Jan. 23 it 
was announced in Washington that a 
Federal grand jury in Cleveland had in- 
dicted eight union leaders on charges of 
conspiring with eight Communist Party 
leaders to file false Taft-Hartley non- 
Communist affidavits. The CP leaders, 
all of whom have been convicted under 
the Smith Act, were named: as co-con- 
spirators but not as defendants. This is 
the second such case against unionists; 
last Nov. 16, 14 officials of the independ- 
ent Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers were 
similarly indicted. Or. Jan. 16 they moved 
in Federal court in Denver for dismissal 
of the charge. 

As the first month of the new year 
came to an end, there were other deve- 
lopments in the field of civil liberties: 


HOLLYWOOD BLACKLIST: On Jan. 21 
the Supreme Court agreed to review 
charges of blacklisting filed by 23 writers 
and actors against the major movie com- 
panies. The suit includes monetary dam- 
ages totalling $51,750,000. Defense attor- 
neys Robert W. Kenny and Ben Margolis 
charge that the companies had entered 
into a “malicious” agreement to blacklist 
the 23 after they appeared or were named 
before the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities in 1951 and 1952. Eighteen 
of the 23 invoked the Fifth Amendment; 
the other five did not appear before the 
Committee but were named by others as 
Communists. The Supreme Court will hear 
argument on a California Court of Ap- 
peals ruling that no legally protected 
interests are involved in the case. 


TEN-YEAR SENTENCE: In Chicago the 
Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals upheld 
a ten-year sentence against Knut Heik- 
kinen, who was convicted of wilful vio- 
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lation of the self-deportation provisions 
of the Walter-McCarran Act. He was 
specifically charged with not making 
“timely application” to effect his depar- 
ture under a deportation order. Heikkinen, 
a native of Finland, has lived here for 50 
years. The deportation order was based 
on a charge that he had been a member 
of the CP after entry to this country. 
The American Committee for Protection 
of Foreign Born announced it would ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court: “It is inhu- 
man not only to force a person to help 
exile himself, but then to imprison him 
for ten years solely because his haste does 
not measure ‘the Justice Dept’s decree is 
an act so flagrant that it is almost be- 
yond comprehension.” 


PROFESSIONAL WITNESS: In Brooklyn, 
denaturalization proceedings were con- 
tinuing against James J. Matles, director 
of organization for the independent 
United Electrical Workers Union. Chief 
government witness against him was 
Maurice Malkin, of whom a Federal Judge 
in California recently said: “The court 
is doubtful of the dependability of the 
witness’ testimony. He admitted he had 
been convicted of a felony ... He admitted 
on the witness stand that in a prior pro- 
ceeding he had committed perjury. He is 
what is known as a professional witness.” 


POTASH DEFENDED: The Committee 
for the Foreign Born announced in New 
York that it has assumed the defense 
of Irving Potash, sentenced on Jan. 18 
to two years and fined $1,000 for illegally 
re-entering the country. He was deported 
in 1956 after serving a sentence under 
a Smith Act conviction. Potash pleaded 
guilty to the re-entry charge, but the 
Committee said that “the Justice Dept. 
may seek to establish precedents in the 
Potash case that would adversely affect 
the rights of a large number of foreign 
born Americans.” 


AMERICANISM: In another deportation 
case, a U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals has 
set Feb. 22 for argument on the govern- 
ment’s attempt to send Mrs. Peggy Well- 
man of Detroit to Canada. She was born 
there while her mother was on a brief 
visit to that country and has lived in the 
U.S. all her life. Her husband Saul Well- 
man is appealing a Smith Act convic- 
tion. The news came as Vickie Wellman, 
14-year-old daughter, won an American 
Legion Post Auxiliary award for Amer- 
icanism. The medal was inscribed: “For 
God and Country ... Courage, Leader- 
ship, Honor, Service, Scholarship,” and 
the accompanying citation listed her 
qualities as “necessary to the preserva- 
tion and protection of fundamental in- 
stitutions of our government and the 
advancement of society.” Her 16-year-old 
brother won the award two years ago. 


MIS-‘GUIDE’: On Jan. 19 the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities issued 
a revised “Guide to Subversive Organiza- 
tions and Publications” containing 137 
new listings, including the National 
Guardian (for comment, see Report to 
Readers, p. 2). The Methodist Fedn. for 
Social Action, newly-listed, promptly pro- 
tested its inclusion. In a letter to the Com- 
mittee, Dr. Loyd F. Worley, president, 
asked why it had not been granted a 
chance to defend itself, and said: “We 


claim to be loyal citizens of the U.S. We 
feel that any Congressional Committee 
publishing false and misleading state- 
ments for which ordinary citizens could 
be sued for libel is taking undue advan- 
tage of the privilege of Congressional im- 
munity.” 

PENSION UNION: In Washington, attor- 
ney Jay Sykes for the Washington [State] 
Pension Union asked the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board to reject a recome 
mendation of an SACB hearing panel that 
the organization be declared a “comme- 
nist front” and required to register with 
the Attorney General. Said Sykes: “There 
is no evidence in the record that the Pen- 
sion Union’s activity in the field of social 
security was directed by the Communist 
Party.” 


ASK REDUCED SENTENCES: In New 
York a U.S. Court of Appeals heard argu- 
ment for a reduction of three-year sen- 
tences for contempt of court against CP 
leaders Gil Green and Henry Winston. 
The sentences were imposed when they 
surrendered after being fugitives for five 
years under a Smith Act conviction. Ate 
torney John Abt contended that a judi- 
ciary act of 1789 bars punishment of 
more than one year for contempt, and 
that the legal point is now being tested 
for the first time. The government argued 
that punishment for contempt is dis- 
cretionary with the sentencing judge. 
But Judge Learned Hand said the three- 
year sentences imposed in this case 
seemed “pretty severe.” Both Green arfd 
Winston are now serving five-year Smith 
Act sentences. 


SHIBLEY TO PRISON: George E. Shib- 
ley, Long Beach, Calif., labor attorney, 
on Jan. 14 began serving a three-year 
sentence arising from his successful de- 
fense of a Marine Corps enlisted man. 
His defense committee contends that his 
prosecution on a charge of conspiring to 
steal a legal transcript of proceedings 
before a military court of inquiry was a 
“reprisal” by Marine Corps brass. More 
than 500 persons were on hand to greet 
him when he surrendered at the Los 
Angeles Federal courthouse. 

The Supreme Court refused to review 
the case although more than 400 out- 
standing attorneys backed his appeal. 
Federal Judge Ben Harrison in Los An- 
geles turned down a plea for a suspended 
sentence which was supported by more 
than 100 letters from prominent lawyers, 
judges and clergymen. Judge Harrison 
demanded a public confession of guilt 
from Shibley and said: “If he still stands 
up and says he’s not guilty, the applica- 
tion for probation must be denied.” 

The Shibley Defense Committee (P.O. 
Box 748, Long Beach, Calif.) is now urg- 
ing letters to Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights, asking that a 
Congressional study be made of the case. 
PACIFISTS TO JAIL: In New York City 
six pacifists chose to serve five days in 
jail rather than pay fines of $25 for de- 
fying an air-raid drill last July 20. Four 
of the six are affiliated with the Cath- 
olic Worker; all pleaded guilty. Dorothy 
Day, editor, said: “If there’s another drill 
next year, we will again refuse to take 
part.” Ammon Hennacy told the court 
that in choosing jail he was accepting 
“penance for my sins and the sins of 
my country in loosing the atomic bomb 
upon the world.” 
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A WARNING TO THE PEOPLE 





Don't let the monopolies 


grab atomic 


By Reuben W. Borough 
(First of two articles) 
LOS ANGELES 

HE PROJECTION of a “United States 

program to develop practical peace- 
ful application of atomic energy” was 
vigorously urged by the American Public 
Power Assn. in a statement approved by 
the association’s board of directors 
(GUARDIAN, 1/21). It will be submitted 
to the membership at its spring conven- 
tion. 

The statement said the government's 
program to develop practical application 
of atomic energy should include a vig- 
orous drive to develop plants capable of 
producing electric energy “at costs com- 
petitive with the costs of energy from 
competitive sources.” The atomic power 
plants, the statement said, should be 
built by the Federal government, and the 
traditional “preferential rights” of the 
public must be upheld. 

As the probable policy of the more 

than 800 municipal and other publicly- 
owned electric plants represented by the 
association, the pronouncement may have 
considerable popular impact on the side 
of world order and sanity. 
SOUNDS LIKE IKE: However, it will 
furnish little stimulus, if any, to the 
public ownership movement now mobil- 
izing throughout the nation. For the pro- 
gram advocated is not a call for dom- 
inant action by socially responsible pub- 
lic agencies, Federal, state or local. It is 
@& program, to use the association’s own 
words, to “enlist the efforts of the Fed- 
eral government, industry, the electric 
utilities—both consumer and privately 
owned—state and local governments, in- 
stitutions of higher learning and research, 
and other interested organizations”. 

All of which sounds like the “shared 
responsibility” of President Eisenhower's 
“partnership” proposal for guaranteeing 
the profits of the private power mon- 
opoly. 

Against this move for 
either in whole or in par 
try’s natural resources to private in- 
terests, the nation’s socially gn 
forces must stand firm. Power, omic 
or otherwise, at the base of the r-noroen 
should be developed and owned by the 
people. 

THE UNDERWRITERS: In its st 
ment the APPA itself furnishes a potent 
argument against the suggested rj 

“The people of the U.S. acting 
through their national government, have 

inanced and are still financing the great 
national research and development lab- 
oratories and almost wholly the research 
and development programs which have 
brought the technologies of atomic power 
and other atomic energy applications to 
their present state of development. They 
likewise have underwritten the uranium 


the surrender, 
t, of the coun- 


energy too 


industry and have created and own the 
huge industrial complex which makes it 
possible to produce efficient nuclear fuels 
in quantity for the production of power.” 

The importance of government sub- 
sidy of atomic energy was graphically 
stated by two outstanding journalist 
apologists for Big Business. 


“Millions,” observed Fortune (August, 
1954) “have heard that uranium, besides 


being used in atom bombs, will soon be- 
come the wonder fuel to replace all other 
fuels for the generation of power but 
no one can prove that it will. Yet the 
rush for uranium goes on—the first gov- 
ernment-promoted, government-support- 
ed, and government-controlled mineral 
rush in American history.” 


AEC GUARANTEE: It appends this ex- 
planatory detail: the Atomic Energy 
Commission guarantees the future mare 
ket for uranium (the fuel source for 
nuclear fission energy) by offering a 
minimum price of $3 a ton of ore until 
1962, with an initial production bonus 
until 1957. The Commission pledges it- 
self to buy at least 1,000 tons of ore from 
every miner for the next eight years. 


U.S. News and World Report (April 
6, 1956) disclosed that at the end of 1955 
uranium ore was being supplied by 925 
mines employing 6,000 men, and-that in 
1955 the AEC paid $1.8 million in initial 
production bonuses for new operations 
over the nation (as distinguished from 
the price paid for the ore). 


PUBLIC ENTERPRISE: It is clear that 
government, and government alone, is 
responsible for establishing. the existing 
base for the production of atomic energy, 
both for war and for peace. Private en- 
terpri wi th unwillingness to take 
risks aa its incapacity for over-all plan- 
ning, has tr no contri ibution to that 


end. The uranium “rods”, encased in 
ene im “cans” (the fuel used in the 
commonest type of commercial reactor 
plant) are the product of public, not 
private, enterprise. 

Yet the atomic power polists are 
now proposing (and to this, i art, the 
APPA assents) that iment, 
which has spent and inue to 


spend public est in devel g 
Gispensible fuel, now turn that fuel over 
to them with carte ane to use 





exploiting the national economy. And 
they already have the necessary legal 
enactment to enforce their plan. 


A LINE TO DRAW: This program is in- 
Gefensible. The private power interests 
have no just claim on peacetime atomic 
energy—the whole country has such 
claim. The President was right in his 
nitial contention that if the benefits of 
public power (which he wrongly asserted 
was “tax-subsidized”) were to be con- 
ferred upon the Tennessee Valley, they 
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Private enterprise de luxe: 
No risks, profits guaranteed 


The following is from an address by Sen. 
nual convention of the American Public Power 
’D LIKE to digress for a few moments 

which these so-called private enterpris 
refer 


financial allies) are sought. I have 


upon the extension of government aid { 


power plant) constructed under 
private enterprise venture. 


But this is not all. The application 


would make the capita! 
income tax purposes. 


of 52 per cent of the cost of the reactor. 
own generating facility to use the steam produced by this reactor, financed in large 
measure by government funds. Yet this proposal is being hailed as a striking example 
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Albert Gore 
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(D-Tenn.) 
April 24, 1956. 


nd their 


A reactor 


of at least one group, that headed by Detroit 
Edison, is conditional upon securing legislation or an administrative ruling which 
contributions of the members 
This feature alone would result in payment by the Government 
Detroit Edison proposes to construct its 


of the willingness of private enterprise to shoulder the financial burden. 
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he terms and conditions upon 
e licenses (to power companies 
red to the fact that applications are con- 
ditional upon securing exemption read the Public Utilities Holding Company Act, 
insurance problem, and upon the avail- 
ability of government subsidy for cesouneln and other purposes. 
these conditions 
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H.M. Queen Elizabeth II, in ermine-trimmed coat, shown as she opened Calder Hall, 


the world’s first 


full-scale nucle 


ar power station, 


a public utility and Britain’s bid 


for industrial survival. 


should be conferred upon the remainder 
of the nation. An economy half-free and 
half-slave to the power trust is un- 
thinkable. 

There are reasons 
connected with the ownership of 
energy why a forward-moving 
must look beyond the horizons 
APPA statement. 


those 
atomic 
people 
of the 
Most important is that 


other than 


the line must be immediately drawn in 
any development program between power 
derived from depletable and from non- 
depletable sources. And the economy 
must be swung as rapidly as possible 
away from the first and toward the 
second. 

NEXT ARTICLE: The power from the 
sun, the moon and the wind. 





A CASE HISTORY FOR THE NATION 





There’s a change in Youngstown 


The change in public attitude toward 
Congressional witch-hunters since 1951 
is described in the following report from 
a subscriber on the hearings held in 
Youngstown. O., late last year by a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

HE HEARING held in Youn 

was an effort t t 
phere of 
steel indust 
as to arouse 











gressive and liber : 
in the area. The scope of 
covered Lorain, Cle nd 
and Pittsburgh 

The Committee wa: o find a 
single W witness ° who wo spprver paren se e 
wild fabrications of i ool-pigeons 
of “subversion” in th industry. 

In pen to the in May, 





the same Committee’s hear- 
Columbus, O., involving two 
Youngstowners, the coverage of the 
Youngstown Vindicator was much more 
of a strictly reporting nature, eliminating 
the smear editorializing to a great extent 
and the misleading banner headlines 
which characterized the 1951 coverage. 


SYMPATHY GENERAL: We believe it 
significant that we were able to obtain 
local counsel, which was impossible in 
1951. The American Civil Liberties Union 
armed local ACLU lawyer-members with 
material on the Committee and its ac- 
tivities. 


1951, 


ings in 


dur ing 


Youngstowners called as witnesses re- 
port varied but mainly positive experi- 


ences in their community associations. 
People have been critical of the hearings, 
sympathetic to the witnesses and inter- 
ested in the meaning of the hearings, 
which is in marked contrast to the 1951 
experience, 


There has been one experience of a 
steelworker fired for using the Fifth 
Amendment. However, the union has pro- 
cessed the grievance and appears to be 
ready to fight for his reinstatement. In 
another instance, Steel Local 1350 at the 
Carnegie works of U.S. Steel passed @ 
resolution opposing the conduct of the 
hearings as anti-labor and voting support 
to anyone who might need it. 


THERE WAS SOME HURT: In sstill 
another case, a union group tried to 
force expulsion of a non-cooperative wit- 
ness but the Local leadership made clear 
its intention of supporting the member 
involved, and prevented the case from 
coming to the floor. 


The Committee visit did some hurt to 
our local United Cultural Center by 
“leaking” a newspaper story that this 
progressive nationalities. Home was @ 
“Communist headquarters” with vast 
sums in the bank. The Center issued @ 
statement refuting this and giving its 
true history, but a few people demanded 
payment of loans made some years ago 
toward purchase of the Home. This situ- 
ation has placed a heavy load on the 
small group of nationality and Negro 
people, mainly elderly, who are today the 
main supporters and money-raisers for 
the Home, 
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New ‘spy’ arrests 


(Continued from Page 1) 
business connections. Since 1952 he had 
been denied a passpoit. His son Lawrence 
said: “Without his passport he couldn’t 
travel and that just about put him out 
of business.” Soble had recently engaged 
a lawyer to press the State Dept. about 
his passport. A week or so before his ar- 
rest he had received a telegram from the 
State Dept. asking him to reapply. His 
son said he felt more hopeful then. 

In the Commissioner’s office U.S. Atty. 
Williams said that since the Soviet Union 
was “allegedly implicated as a principal 
conspirator,” it might muke funds avail- 
able to the three. He asked that bail be 
fixed at $100,000 each. Commissioner 
Bishopp agreed. Mrs. Soble said: “We 
never saw sO much money. How can we 
raise it?” They were jailed. 


THE FAMILY: In the sparsely furnished 
apartment Lawrence Soble twisted a 
handkerchief around his fingers and told 
reporters the family, once comfortably 
situated, was almost broke. They have 
no car, have taken no vacations in recent 
years. His father had “very little savings” 
and had cashed in his insurance. He 
added: 

“If he was spying he probably would be 
paid for it, wouldn’t be? Well, he didn’t 
have any money. My mother even had to 
work. She was working days for a secre- 
tarial agency and at night she came home 
and sewed for people. Now after all this, 
I suppose people won’t want her to make 
their dresses.” 


THE PENALTY: On Jan. 29 in Foley 
Square a Federal grand jury was impan- 
elled that would hear the government 
request for an indictment. The Justice 
Dept. indicated that the original com- 
plaints, which together would carry a 
maximum penalty of 15 years imprison- 
ment and $20,000 fine, were only “hold- 
ing” actions. The real indictment when 





Herblock in Washington Post 
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finally framed, it was said, might make 
possible the death penalty. 

In order to call for death, the govern- 
ment would have to prove espionage either 
during wartime or since Sept. 3, 1954, 
when the death penalty was set for peace- 
time espionage following the execution 
of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg. 

Like the Rosenbergs and Morton Sobell 
(now serving 30 years in Alcatraz and no 
relation to the present defendants), these 
three at their arraignment before the 
commissioner affirmed their innocence. 


THE BACKGROUND: The Sobles and 
Albam are all refugees from Nazism. So- 
ble and Albam came from Vilkaviskis, a 
small town in Lithuania. Soble studied 
economics and law at the University of 
Leipzig and the Sorbonne. Mrs. Soble 
came from Nicolaev on the Black Sea. 
When the Nazis moved into Lithuania 
the Sobles (Lawrence was then two years 
old) fled on a much-traveled refugee 
route to China, Japan and finally the U.S. 
which they reached in 1941. 

Until 1952 the Subles traveled exten- 
sively to France and Canada on family 
and business matters. Soble had an in- 











A WITCH-HUNT STORY 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

ARDEN GROVE is a rapidly growing 

community of 45,900 on the edge of 
Los Angeles. In 1954 Dr. Sammy Lee, 
famed Korean-American athlete, was re- 
fused a home in Garden Grove because 
of racial prejudice, but quickly secured 
one when the story was given world-wide 
attention. Families of virtually all minor- 
ity groups except Negro have been living 
in Garden Grove. At the end of last year, 
although over 40,000 had settled in Gar- 
den Grove, Negro families were still un- 
able to buy a home there. 

On Wednesday evening Jan. 9, a few 
neighbors on Morrie Lane in Garden 
Grove gathered to discuss the rumor that 
a Negro had purchased the home at 12112 
Morrie Lane. On Jan. 10,-the property 
cleared escrow, and title to the home 
passed from Captain Gene Schwartz, 
US.AF., to Lt. Harold Bauduit, US.AF., 
a Negro graduate of Annapolis. Lt. Bau- 
duit, a June graduate of the naval aca- 
demy, had been assigned to active duty 
at the Long Beach airport, to replace 
Captain Schwartz, who had been trans- 
ferred to Okinawa. 


THE MOB GATHERS: On Friday, Jan. 
11, a hostile group of over 50 persons 
gathered on the lawn in front of the Lieu- 
tenant’s home while four representatives 
of a hastily organized “Home Owner's 
Association” met with Lt. Bauduit and 
Capt. Schwartz inside to make arrange- 
ments to purchase the home in the name 
of the Association and locate a home “of 
equal value” for Bauduit anywhere but 
Garden Grove. The meeting arrived at 
no decision, and sheriff’s deputies dis- 
persed the mob that had gathered in 
front. 

On Jan. 12, Rev. Leonard Stark, Pres, 
of the Garden Grove Ministerial Union, 
called a special meeting to discuss the 
situation. That afternoon Capt. Schwartz 
announced that Lt. Bauduit had defi- 
nitely decided not to occupy the home, 
due to the hostile atmosphere. 


Members of the Orange County Coun- 
cil for Equal Opportunity, a local group 
that had been working on problems of 
discrimination in housing for about a 
year, met over the week-end with com- 
munity leaders and neighborhood people, 
to counter the developing hostility. In 
Morrie Lane the Home Owners Associa- 
tion announced a meeting at the Wom- 
en’s Civic Clubhouse on Sunday after- 
noon to attempt to raise money to buy 
the home, and set up machinery to “keep 
undesirable elements out of the com- 
munity.” 


GOOD NEIGHBORS: The Home Owners 
Association meeting drew 168 persons, 
Although leaders protested that they 
were not acting on racial prejudice, there 
were overtones of violence and hysteria. 
Four local Protestant ministers—Rev. 
Robert Washer of the First Methodist 
Church, Rev. Leonard Stark of the Faith 
Community Church, Dr. Guy Davis, Chap- 
man College Professor of Theology, and 
Rev. Tom Gillespie of the First Presby- 
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terian Church—repeatedly pleaded with 
the hostile majority, and warned of the 
tragic precedents that were being set. 
Others refuted the idea that property 
values would suffer if Lt. Bauduit moved 
in. Two couples who live a few doors from 
12112 Morrie Lane, Mr. and Mrs. E. Phile- 
lips Blackburn, and Mr. and Mrs. Bere 
nard Kouzel, denounced the action of 
their neighbors, and called for other fam- 
ilies opposing the action to meet together 
to welcome the Bauduits. 


WELCOME: On Sunday evening, Jan. 12, 
30 persons gathered at the Kouzel home. 
On hand were Lt. Bauduit and his wife 
Marty (the Bauduits are expecting their 
first child shortly). The meeting’s pur- 
pose was to welcome the Bauduits and 
map a program to meet the crisis. Nine 
persons, all Morrie Lane neighbors, told 
this reporter that their names could be 
published in support of the Bauduits. It 
was decided to publish factual informa- 
tion on property values, which seemed 
to form the basis for the panic that was 
developing; also to write a letter to the 
locally influential Garden Grove Daily 
News, and to look into the the question- 
able legal aspects of the Home Owners 
Association. 

The Garden Grove Waily News (1/14), 
ran a sober, restrained editorial refuting 
the idea that property values would de- 
teriorate if Negro families moved in. By 
this time the issue was being discussed 
over every back fence, in the high school, 
and even in the elementary schools, 
Strong letters of condemnation of the 
Home Owners Association and warm let- 
ters of support for the Bauduits appeared 
in the press. Many ministers called par- 
ishioners in the area and discussed the 
Christian approach to the problem. 
Meanwhile, leaders of the Home Owners 
Association, with $3,200 in hand, at- 
tempted to contact Lt. Bauduit, who was 
not available. A resident of the Morrie 
Lane area, Mr. Tom Murphy, called upon 
a tense meeting of the Garden Grove 
City Council to take a “moral position” 





in the matter. 


MAKE A CAKE: Mrs. E. P. Blackburn, of 
12272 Morrie Lane, announced that a 
welcoming committee of at least 12 house- 
wives had been organized to help the 
Bauduits move in, if they chose to. Each 
member of the welcoming committee was 
to “bake something” and deliver it to the 
Bauduits—“‘as a gesture of neighborly 
good will and friendliness.” 

On Thursday, Jan. 17, 12 Protestant 
ministers and a Catholic priest, all of 
Garden Grove, placed an ad (they paid 
for it themselves) in the Garden Grove 
News, which said: “We believe that we 
are not to harass, vex, or oppress the 
stranger who comes to live in our midst 
as a law-abiding citizen and we oppose 
all forms of discrimination .. .” 

The Bauduits moved into their home 
on Friday, Jan. 18 and a steady stream of 
well-wishers came day and night for 
three days, bringing gifts and tokens of 
welcome. Neighborhood women cooked 
whole dinners and delivered them 
throughout the week-end, so the Bauduits 
could unpack and settle down more easi- 
ly. The headline in Friday’s Garden Grove 
News said “RACIAL ROW ENDS HAP- 
PILY AS NEGRO FAMILY MOVES IN.” 


UNANIMOUS: The organizing committee 
of the Homeowners Assn. in-a visit to 
the Garden Grove News office, declared: 
“We are not a prejudiced group...” and 
claimed that the entire thing was based 
on a misunderstanding. They told the 
newspaper that their plans for the future 
were “uncertain.” 

The weekend passed without a single 
hostile incident, and with a .tremendous 
expression of warm welcome to the Bau- 
duits from all sections of Garden Grove. 
On Sunday Rev. Robert Washer of the 
First Methodist Church, preached to over 
600 persons on the subject of the pre- 
vious week in Garden Grove. A large del- 
egation from the young peoples group in 
the First Baptist Church, called on the 
Bauduits to welcome them. 

On Monday, Jan. 21, Steve Brodie of 
the Homeowners Assn. called upon Lt. 
Bauduit, and invited him to become a 
member. 

Meanwhile, elsewhere in Garden Grove, 
another Negro family quietly moved into 
a leased house. Horace Edwards, a me- 
chanical engineer recently engaged by a 
new firm in Santa Ana, his wife Patsy, 
and their children Adrienne and Paul, 
became the second Negro family to live 
in Garden Grove. The moral awaken- 
ing of the Bauduit welcome had carried 
along the whole community and Garden 
Grove seemed peaceful and neighborly. 








terest in a bristle factory in France in 
1944-45 and was connected with the Can- 
ada Brush Co., Ltd. ut St. Martin, Que., 
owned by his brother-in-law. The Sobles 
became naturalized citizens in 1947. 

Albam was caught in Lithuania when 
the Nazis over-ran it and sent to a forced 
labor camp. He reached the US. after 
the war in 1947 and married an Amer- 
ican citizen in 1948. He went to France 
briefly that year and returned, his entry 
facilitated by his marriage. He applied 
for citizenship in 1951 but it had not yet 
been granted. 


THE REACTION: Albam went to work 
for a Brooklyn tea and spice company 
partly owned by his brother Sol. Other 
members of his family are in Israel. Law- 
rence Soble describec Albam as an old 
friend of his father’s. 

In the families of the three there was 
only shock and bewilderment. At the tea 


and spice company, Albam’s fellow-em- 
ployees were “astounded.” His brother 
Sol said: “Jacob is a lovely fellow. I can’t 
believe this is true.” 

In Canada Soble’s brother Boris said: 
“I am prepared to do anything I can for 
my brother and his wife Myra who is 
a wonderful girl. They are a hard-work- 
ing couple and have always loved the 
United States. In fact, when they came to 
Canada they could not wait to go to the 
United States.” 

His sister Anya Chasen said: “My 
world has fallen in on us today. It cannot 
be true. They are loyal, hard working 
Americans.” 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN? Lawrence Soble, 
on a midterm vacation now from the 
Rhodes School, asked: “What’s going to 
happen next? Do you think it could be 
something like the Rosenberg case? You 
know a lot of people still think they’re 


innocent.” 

Many who asked whether this could be 
a curtain raiser to a new tragedy recalled 
that the Rosenbergs died at the height 
of the cold war and saw new omens in 
the new arrests. To those who clung stub- 
bornly to the principle that these three 
were innocent until proved guilty there 
was nothing yet to go on except two 
vague complaints, neither branding the 
jailed persons as spies. The rest were 
headlines. 





The 11th Commandment 

CMAHBA, Jan. 12 (UP)—The Omaha 
Archdiocese today declared an Omaha 
theuter “off limits” to Catholics for six 
months because the theater will show 
the motion picture, “Baby Doll.” 


Los Angeles Times, Jan. 13 
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The cheerful watchmaker of Market Street | 


By Michael Gold 

SAN FRANCISCO 
N THE BRIGHT MILD AIR of a San Francisco winter 
you stroll down Market Street among the easy-going 
crowds of shoppers, then come to the Grant Building. 
It’s an old, greenish renovated “‘skyscraper” of eight 
stories on whose first floor youf will find a glass door 

that reads: “Warren K. Billings, Watchmaker.” 

You enter a silent little one-room world, like a stage 
set in gray. A showcase displays some inexpensive Swiss 
watches, gilt tie 
clasps from New 
York and la- 
dies’ earrings. 
Behind it sits a 
silent man at a 
bench. He is 
dressed in a sur- 
geon’s white 
coat and is in- 
tently studying 
a sick watch 
through the 
loupe fastened 
to his hornrim 
glasses. 

You rudely in- 
terrupt concen- 
tration, but he 
greets you with 
an untroubled 
grin of welcome. 
This is Warren 
Billings, who 
spent 24 years, 
threemonths 
and 25 days in Folsom Prison. He was the fellow-martyr 
of Tom Mooney in one of the world’s most infamous in- 
stances of the capitalist fraineup of labor leaders. He 
had been 23, Tom’s young lieutenant in organizing this 
city’s street car workers. 

Billings now is short and solid, with a ruddy, good- 
natured face and twinkling blue eyes. He looks like your 
hard-working favorite uncle, cr like the average rank- 
and-filer of Western labor. 

“Prison is hell,” he answered my first question 
cheerfully, “but if you’ve always liked people and got 
along with them, you'll get along in prison, too. Though 
my first six years were really tough. They kept me in 
solitary all the time: no visits except my lawyer once in 


WARREN K. BILLINGS 
Philosophy? Same 





three months; no letters, except from my mother. You 
see, they wanted to break me, get me to turn against 
Tom Mooney. They put stoolies in the next cell, told 
me every kind of lie, trying to make me believe Mooney 
and the others had abandoned me. 

“Once Fickert himself, the District Attorney, called 
on me. His case was falling apart, and he tried to scare 
me into being his stoolie. He much resembled Joe Mc- 
Carthy. He shook his hammy fist under my nose and 
screamed he’d have me hung if I didn’t give him what 
he wanted. Confess to a lie and go free! Stick by the 
truth and hang! 

“They did the same thing to the Rosenbergs. They 
did it to Morton Sobell. There is the same pattern in all 
these frameups. That’s why I am so concerned with 
the Sobell case and doing all I can to help.” 


HE CHEERFUL WATCHMAKER in the white coat 

then reminisced and related many fascinating epi- 
sodes of his prison Calvary of 24 years, three months 
and 25 days. (This exact figure is one that he repeated 
several times. Like your favorite uncle, Billings tries 
to be exact and truthful in every fact. He doesn’t want 
anyone to think he is bragging, or that he spent a min- 
ute more in darkest Folsom than “24 years, three 
months and 25 days.’’) 

Folsom, next to Alcatraz, is one of free America’s 
toughest “maximum security” prisons. Billings entered 
it only two years after public exposure had abolished 
such medieval tortures as the “water cure,” the “hooks,” 
the “strait-jacket.” But the cells still had solid steel 
walls of half-inch boiler plate, with a two-by-six-inch 
wicket through which the brutal guards stared and 
sneered. 

Billings feels strongly about prison reform. They 
are class institutions, built only to subdue and punish 
the poor and hard-working. Billings had written and 
spoken on the theme. He feels that organized labor 
has not yet realized that prison reform is one of its spe- 
cial tasks, a duty it owes the American worker. 

Some enterprising publisher could get a fine book 
from Billings on prison life. I can’t begin to repeat the 
many fascinating stories he spun as customers came 
and went through the little shop. 

“Just the same, I fooled them,” he grinned. “I kept 
studying in the prison; I didn’t let them break me. I was 
always reading books, magazines, scientific papers. I 
studied history, astronomy, mathematics, law, psychol- 
ogy—and even socialism. I even found some fine profes- 
sors in jail; an old Oxford professor taught me the 


King’s English while we labored on the stone pile.” 

“Where did you learn your watch making?” 

“The same way—the hard way, in prison. My old 
dollar watch broke down. I flattened an old nail and 
made a little screwdriver and fixed the watch. A prise 
oner saw me and asked me to fix his watch. Then ane 
other and another. I learned as I went along. I discove 
ered the principle that only dirt and friction could stop 
a watch. So I made tools and hid them under an old 
Saturday Evening Post. I would have got a month in 
the hole on bread and water if caught. Finally the au- 
thorities legalized my watch repairing. 

“And when I came out of jail I started spinning 
like a top. I was suffering from the usual shock, a sick 
feeling like dying. Where did I belong? I had no plans, 
no routine, no hope for tomorrow. But the watchmaking 
saved me. Now I have remade my life. All sorts of people 
drop in on me; most of my customers Know about the 
case. Sometimes an old prison friend will drop in, like 
that old burglar you just saw. He leoked like a businesse 
man, didn’t he? He’s a swell guy, none better.” 

“What is your philosophy now?” 

“The same as when I was a boy and was framed 
for life because I helped organize an A.F.of L. union, 
It is the philosophy of Eugene Victor Debs. We must 
fight to free every prisoner and make this a better world, 
Socialism—that’s the password to the future.” 


ILLINGS GIVES QUITE A FEW DAYS out of his 
livelihood to travel to New York, Los Angeles and 
other cities speaking for Sobeil’s freedom. He is chair- 
man of the local committee, is also, an official of his 
trade union, Local 101 of the Watchmaker’s Union, A. F, 
of L. He is delegate to the central labor council in San 
Mateo County. One of the issues he specially fights for 
is Negro integration. Billings grew up alongside a Negro 
family when he was one of nine hungry kids of a poor 
widow in Brooklyn. The Negro women cared for him 
and his little brothers and sisters while the mother was 
out working. So he feels very simply that they are his 
own flesh and blood and he has always battled for them 
in and out of his trade union. 

After serving 24 years, three months and 25 days 
of his life in a prison, he remains a rank-and-filer who 
goes on working, fighting and hoping. No purple writing, 
no Dostoyevskian despairs, no American intellectual jite 
ters! On his banner is still written the simple device, 
“Freedom!” Warren Billings is a fine example for many 
of us in this time of confusicn. 

Let us repair our watches and also free Morton 
Sobell! 





RANDOLPH BOURNE’S “UNTIMELY PAPERS” 





PENNA. TRAGEDY 


800 mine families 





Do the people have a say on war? 


This is the last of three excerpts taken 
from Randolph Bourne’s Untimely Pa- 
pers. published in 1918. The first two 
appeared in the Guardian of Jan. 21, 28. 


OVERNMENT is obviously composed 

of common and unsanctified men, and 
is thus a legitimate object of criticism or 
even contempt. If your own party is in 
power, things may be assumed to be mov- 
ing safely enough; but if the opposition 
is in, then clearly all safety and honor 
have fled the State. Yet you do not put 
it to yourself in quite that way. What you 
think is only that there are rascals to 
be turned out of a very practical machin- 
ery of offices and functions which you 
take for granted. When we say that Amer- 
icans are lawless, we usually mean that 
they are less conscious than other peoples 
of the august majesty of the institution 
of the State as it stands behind the ob- 
jective government of men and laws 
which we see. In a republic the men who 
hold office are indistinguishable from the 
mass. Very few of them possess the slight- 
est personal dignity with which they 
could endow their political role; even if 
they ever thought of such a thing. And 
they have no class distinction to give them 
glamor. In a Republic the Government 
is obeyed grumblingly, because it has no 
bedazzlements or sanctities to gild it. If 
you are a good old-fashioned democrat, 
you rejoice at this fact, you glory in the 
plainness of a system where every citizen 
has become a king. If you are more sophis- 
isticated you bemoan the passing of dig- 
nity and honor from affairs of State, 
but in practice, the democrat does not 
in the least treat his elected citizen with 
the respect due to a king, nor does the 
sophisticated citizen pay tribute to the 
dignity even when he finds it. The re- 
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publican state has almost no trappings 
to appeal to the common man’s emotions, 
What it has are of military origin, and 
in an unmilitary era such as we have 
passed through since the Civil War, even 
military trappings have been scarcely 
seen. In such an era the sense of the 
State almost fades out of the conscious- 
ness of men. 


ITH THE SHOCK of war, however, 
the State comes into its own again. 
The Government, with no mandate from 


the people, without consultation of the 
people, conducts all the negotiations, the 
backing and filling, the menaces and ex- 
planations, which slowly bring it into col- 
lision with some other Government, and 
gently and irresistibly slides the country 
into war. For the benefit of proud and 
haughty citizens, it is fortified with a list 
of the intolerable insults which have been 
hurled towards us by the other nations; 
for the benefit of the liberal and benefi- 
cent, it has a convincing set of moral 
purposes which our going to war will 
achieve; for the ambitious and aggressive 
classes, it can gently whisper of a bigger 
role in the destiny of the world. The 
result is that, even in those countries 
where the business of declaring war is 
theoretically in the hands of representa- 
tives of the people, no legislature has ever 
been known to decline the request of an 
Executive, which has conducted all foreign 
affairs in utter puivacy and irresponsibili- 
ty, that it order the nation into battle. 
Good democrats are wont to feel the 
crucial difference beween a State in which 
the popular Parliament or Congress de- 
clares war, and the State in which an 
absolute monarch or ruling class declares 
war. But, put to the stern pragmatic test. 
the difference is not striking. In the freest 
of republics as well as in the most tyran- 
nical of Empires, all foreign policy, th: 
diplomatic negotiations which produce o1 
forestall war, are equally the private 
property of the Executive part of the 
Government, and are equally disposed to 
no check whatever from popular bodies, 
or the people voting as a mass them- 
selves, 


hit by shutdown 


CALIFORNIA, PA, 
Special to the GUARDIAN 

ONES & LAUGHLIN Steel Corp.’s Vesta 

4 mine here will shut down as economie 
cally “worked out” on April 1, after 53 
years of mining which have produced 
8215 million tong of coal. This announce= 
ment Jan. 12 has brought consternation 
to some 800 miners and their families and 
to merchants kept in business by the 
mineworkers’ $200,000 bi-monthly pay- 
roll. Efforts begun a year ago to bring 
other industries to the community have 
not succeeded. 

Some of the miners may be employed 
at J. & L.’s Vesta 5 mine adjoining No. 4; 
others may be taken on at the J. & L. 
Shannopin Mine at Poland, Pa. But for 
many, April 1 is the end of the line. A 
miner’s wife in a Coal Center, Pa., dry 
goods store reported: 

“One man came in here and was pulling 
out his hair. He is too old to get a job 
and doesn’t know what to do. I felt sorrier 
for him than for my own husband. I was 
ready to cry.” 

A merchant said: “The other mines 
have a smaller number of men working. 
Vesta 4 mine brought the biggest payroll 
around here.” 

J. & L. officials expressed sympathy 
for the miners’ plight but said the old 
mine was 85% worked out and continuing 
would be a “grossly uneconomical opers 
ation.” 





*. The kind of news: 
you get in.Guardian 


is priceless. 
Help our sub drive! 
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THEY WARK . TO FILL THEIR OWN “VACUUM” 





What the Middle East 


By Kumar Gosha 

* HIS FIRST press conference in nine 

weeks President Eisenhower on Jan. 
23 pressured Congress to approve both 
the economic and the military aspects 
of the “Eisenhower Doctrine.” Otherwise, 
he said, Congress “would destroy what 
we are trying to do.” 

To Europeans and Asians, what the 
Administration was trying to do was be- 
coming uncomfortably clear. It seemed 
to them that Washington was preparing 
to barge in to fill the “vacuum” in the 
Middle East it had helped create by el- 
bowing out Britain and France. 

It also seemed to Asians and Africans 
that the U.S. was biting off more than it 
could chew. For, according to statements 
Secy. Dulles made in an executive session 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
the Middle East, like the North Atlantic 
Treaty Alliance, has been stretched to 
encompass far more territory than it 
takes in on the map. 


THE NILE’S HEADWATERS: NATO, 
originally conceived as an alliance of the 
U.S. and the North Atlantic European 
community, eventually took in Mediter- 
ranean countries and even such colonial 
countries as Algeria. Similarly, to Dulles, 
the Middle East comprised not only Is- 
rael and the Arab world in Asia and 
Africa, but also such countries as Af- 
ghanistan, Pakistan, Ethiopia and Tan- 
ganyika. 

Since the headwaters of the Nile and 
its tributaries flow through these East 
African territories, Afro-Asians were dis- 
turbed by U.S. desire to extend its influ- 
ence there. They knew only too well that 
Britain established its control over the 
Upper Nile region in order to keep Egypt 
under its thumb; it held over Egypt the 
threat of cutting off the vital water sup- 
ply. Newsweek may “have supplied the 
clue to Dulles’ inclusion of N. Africa in 
his concept of the Middle East when it 
referred (1/21) to “a projected anti- 
Nasser N. African federation of Morocco, 
Algeria and Tunisia.” 

Both the President and Dulles empha- 
sized that the Eisenhower Doctrine’s mil- 
itary and economic pledges in the Middle 
East were necessary to prevent Soviet 
intrusion by force. But a look at past 
events and the new conflicts brewing in 
the Middle East exposes the hollowness 
of this argument. 


PLENTY OF TROUBLE: Military aid to 
NATO countries was given under the 
same pretext. But British and French 
NATO armies have fought the Cypriote 
and Algerian liberation forces instead, 
and were used in the invasion of Egypt. 
Far from fearing an attack by Moscow 
and Peking, Pakistan and Afghanistan 
have warmly entertained high Soviet 
and Chinese visitors 

There is, however, popular discon- 
tent in some Asian and African countries, 
and conflicts between some of them. 
Some governments have turned to Wash- 
ington for help to stay in power. 

Pakistan is at odds with India over 
Kashmir, a part of which is now occu- 
pied by Pakistani forces. There are bor- 
der disputes between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. Turkey, Iran and Iraq have 
serious internal unrest. Iraq’s pro-West- 
ern Premier Nuri es-Said looks with a 
jaundiced eye on developments in Syria. 
Egyptian President Nasser is again in 
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A sailor has a little fun in Ras Tamura, Saudi Arabia—but the big oil companies take 
a less playful position regarding the content of the pipes. 


the Eisenhower Administration’s dog- 
house. Cyprus and Algeria continue to 
bleed Britain and France. And over the 
whole Middle East hangs the ominous 
possibility of a resuirption of the Israel- 
Egypt war. 


SITUATION IN JORDAN: The Hashe- 
mite Kingdom of Jordan seems to have 
been given priority by the Administra- 
tion. A deluge of recent press reports has 
predicted the imminent collapse of this 
former British military base, created aft- 
er World War I as a link in the chain 
of fortresses guarding Britain’s empire 
lifeline. 


The N.Y. Times’ military analyst Han- 
son Baldwin said (1/16) that Jordan 
“may be the first crisis point in the 
Middle East in 1957.” Its correspondent 
in Lebanon reported (1/22) that Jordan’s 
neighbors, including Israel, are waiting 
to bite off “choice bits of Jordan” when 
the country collapses. 


Washington’s interest in Jordan un- 
doubtedly stems from a desire to prevent 
it from irrevocably lining up with the 
“neutralist” Asian-African group—a pos- 
sibility enhanced by the Egyptian-Saudi 
Arabian-Syrian pledge to make up Jor- 
dan’s loss of British financial aid. The 
Pentagon also has covetous eyes on the 
former British air bases of Amman and 
Mafraq. 


THEY HAVE PLANS: President Eisen- 
hower has refused to give newsmen “any 
program of expenditure at all” on his 
request to spend $200,000,000 in the Mid- 
dle East. Dulles told Congress that “the 
U.S. has no long-range plan on hand now 
for economic development in the Middle 
East” (N.Y. Herald Tribune, 1/13). 


fost of the Middle Eastern countries, 
however, have plans for economic deve- 
lopment which are immediate, long-range 
and specific. 


Syria, for example, has a seven-year 
plan for irrigation, transportation and 
industry. Lebanon has blueprinted a Lit- 
ani River project for electric power, flood 
control and irrigation. Egypt’s Aswan 


Dam and community projects are well 
known. Sudan plans a dam of its own on 
the Upper Nile. “Collapsing” Jordan has 
a five-year plan for developing transpor- 
tation, education, industry. irrigation and 
a potash plant. There are regional plans 
for a Jordan River Valley project, tap- 
ping the Euphrates, building a Beirut- 
Damascus-Amman highway and other 
international roads and railroads. Afgha- 
nistan’s first five-year plan has already 
been put into effect. 


These plans have been carefully draft- 
ed, some with the help of British, Amer- 
ican or UN experts. The cost of the pro- 
jects in the Arab world alone is con- 
servatively estimated at about $2,000,- 
000,000. In contrast, Dulles was reported 
(N.Y. Post, 1/23) to have told the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee that the Pres- 
sident’s proposed $200,000,000 would be 
spent more to supplement the “budgets” 
of the oil-rich feudal Arab rulers “and 
less [for] long-term projects.” 


THE IRAN EXAMPLE: A House Govern- 
ment Operations subcommittee report of 
how previous U.S. economic aid to Iran 
was spent gives a possible preview of 
Eisenhower Doctrine spending. 


“From 1953 to 1956,” the report says, 
“the U.S. gave Iran more than a quarter 
of a billion dollars in aid.” It was spent 
“without prior planning or sound pro- 
gramming.” Last November “$320,000 was 
paid to the Iranian army as a bonus [and 
later] $300,000 was given to the gendar- 
merie and $120,000 to the police [and] 
an additional bonus of $640,000 was paid 
to the army.” Millions went to the Irani- 
an Oil Co. In the first four months, the 
Iranian government drew from the aid 
fund $400,000 more than it needed to 
cover its deficit. 


In the light of this experience, it seems 
safe to agree with Walter Lippmann when 
he says (1/17) that the money the Pres- 
ident has asked for “is to be used for 
loans and subsidies which are primarily 
political in their impact ... They be- 
long to the small change of international 
political trading.” 








Symbols 


NEW COURSE, “How Our Business 

System Operates,” has been added 
to the curriculum of the Catholic 
schools in the Boston Archdiocese. 

Teachers in the system will place 
symbols on a board to help students 
understand the principles of the Amer- 
ican business system under which they 
will work. 

Arrangements for the program were 
made by Rev. Timothy F. O'Leary, 
superintendent of schools for the Arch- 
diocese and a member of the Na- 
_ tional Association of Manufacturer’s 
Education Advisory Council. 

Instructing Greater Boston teachers 
in the use of the program were Stanley 
L. Phraner, staff associate in the edu- 
cation department of N.A.M., and John 
A. Miner, program director for N.A.M. 
in New England. 

The course is being taught in many 
school systems in the country, includ- 
ing 40 New England high schools. 

Boston Globe, Jan. 13 











THE JAYCEES PICK 


Outstanding? King 
wasn't acceptable 


LABAMA Atty. Gen. John Patterson, 

34, was honored by the Junior U.S, 
Chamber of Commerce at a Dallas, Tex., 
banquet on Jan. 19 after being chosen as 
one of the “10 outstanding young men 
of 1956.” Since 1938 the Jaycees annually 
have selected men between 21 to 35 on 
the basis of contributions to their pro- 
fessions and “to the general welfare.” A 
judging panel of rationally prominent 
persons went through 15,000 nominees. 


The Associated Negro Press submitted 
the name of Rev. Martin Luther King Jr., 
president of the Montgomery Improve- 
ment Assn. which led the bus protest 
there. The Jaycees turned the nomina- 
tion down as “not acceptable at this 
time.” 

Patterson was honored for cleaning up 
“Sin City,” the name given by movie 
publicity men to Phoenix City, Ala. Pat- 
terson’s father, who was the town’s dis- 
trict attorney, was killed there by racket- 
eers in 1955. 


KING WON ONE TOO: In his zeal for 
the work for which he was honored, Atty. 
Gen. Patterson winked at one group which 
could stand cleaning up—the White Citi- 
zens Council. In effect, he assisted it 
against citizens who sought the law’s 
guardianship when he prepared the brief 
which asked the U.S. Supreme Court to 
“protect the peace and prosperity of the 
sovereign state of Alabama” against the 
court’s own anti-jimcrow bus decision, 
Patterson lost; King won. 








Lincoln (Pa.) University president Hor- 
ace M. Bond on Jan. 1 wrote in answer to 
the Baltimore Afro-American’s request 
for a list of last year’s “outstanding 
events”: 

“I nominate as the outstanding Ameri- 
can the Rev. Martin Luther King. I be- 
lieve the Montgomery non-violent [anti- 
jimcrow] bus movement and the creation 
and success of the Montgomery Improve- 
ment Assn. to be [the Negro’s] most sig- 
nificant achievement. What happened in 
Montgomery was quite the grandest and 
most significant thing ever to happen in 
these United States!” 

Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, president of 
Morehouse College, wrote: “I believe that 
Martin Luther King is the outstanding 
American for 1956. He did something for 
America which had not been done before.” 

On Jan. 10 Dr. King was named “Man 
of the Year” by the Windy City Press 
Club, a Chicago organization of Negro 
publishers, newsmen and photographers. 
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Cancer story 


(Continued from Page 1) 

much of the story: In 1945 the Soviet 
Ministry of Health in a formal decree out- 
lined a campaign against cancer. Since 
that time more than 65,000,000 people in 
the Russian Republic, almost the entire 
population over 35 (the most susceptible 
age for cancer) have undergone cancer 
preventive examinations. Similar pro- 
grams have been launched in other So- 
viet republics. 


“NO NEGLECTED CASES”: The results 
offer hope that cancer can be wiped out 
as a major killer even while scientists are 
still probing for its causes. In some dis- 
tricts the Soviet drive has been so suc- 
cessful that no neglected cancer of the 
breast and uterus has been found in two 
years. Pravda (11/11/56), in reporting a 
medical conference, made a slogan out of 
the drive’s objective: “No neglected can- 
cer cases.” 

One startling fact emerging from Soviet 
statistics is that among presumably 
healthy people in the Russian Republic of 
the Soviet Union the cancer rate is about 
1/9 to 1/10 of the U.S. rate. The Amer- 
ican Cancer Society estimates that 1% of 
presumably well persons examined in the 
U.S. will have cancer symptoms. Dr. Sav- 
itsky reports that in the Russian Repub- 
lic examinations turn up only .11% with 
the disease. 

Reasons for the difference may be va- 
ried, but Dr. Savitsky pointed to one ime 
portant reason when he wrote: 

“The group of pre-cancerous diseases 
.... constituted 8% of the total number 
(of presumably well persons) examined; 
that is, 8 times as many as the number 
of cancer cases discovered. The treatment 
of these patients in time, and subsequent 
dynamic observation of them, is the best 
form of prevention of cancer arising from 
these pre-cancerous conditions; and if 
cancer does develop, such observation is 
the key to early discovery.” 


THE FARMS TEST: A picture of the So- 
viet cancer drive at work on collective 
farms is given in Voprosy Onkologii 
(Problems of Oncology) of June, 1955, 
by N. I. Chizhova and L. A. Dunaevskaya 
of the Rostov Roentgenolcgical-Radiolog- 
ical and Oncological Institute. Experi- 
ments in mass preventive examinations 
were carried out at the Giant State Farm 
and the Stalin Collective Farm in the 
Salsk Region. 

Before the first examinations on the 
farms in April, 1947, the whole population 
came together and listened to lectures, 
Then 2,000 were examined. Fourteen were 
found with malignant tumors, nine of 
them so advanced as to be incurable. The 
examination turned up a number of cases 
of pre-cancerous diseases—those which 
can lead to cancer. There were 22 cases 
of gastritis, 80 showing erosions at the 
neck of. the uterus, 12 with benign tumors 
of the uterus. Other ailments were care- 
fully recorded. The tally showed 255 suf- 
fering from some disorders. For five years 
all those found ailing from cancer, pre- 
cancerous diseases or otherwise were 
placed under observation and treatment. 
Twice in that period everybody on the 
farms underwent follow-up examinations. 


1947 AND 1952: In 1952, the working force 
on the farms had dropped to 1,560 partly 
as the result of improved productivity. Of 
these, 677 had been examined previously. 
This is how 1952 compared with 1947: 
Where 255 out of 2,009 showed some 





Prevention 

The American Cancer Society warns: 

See your doctor every year for a 
thorough check-up, no matter how 
well you feel; and see your doctor 
IMMEDIATELY at the first indication 
of any of these danger signals: 
Any sore that does not heal. 
A lump or thickening in the 
breast or elsewhere. 
Unusual bleeding or discharge. 
Any change in a wart or mole. 
Persistent indigestion or difficul- 
ty in swallowing. 
Persistent hoarseness or cough. 
Any change in normal bowel 
habits. 
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FIGHT — 
CANCER 


: eh 
dangerous or potentially dangerous ail- 
ment at the first examination in 1947, 
among the 677 re-examined in 1952 there 
were only five with some ailment. Where 
in 1947 there were 14 cases of cancer 
including 9 incurable ones—in 1952 only 
one cancer case was found, and that one 
an easily curable skin cancer. The other 
four ailments among the 677 in 1952 were 
two benign tumors and two cases of in- 
flammation of the uterus. 

Of those found ill in the original test, 
all had been cured except the nine in- 
curable cancer patients and four of those 
suffering from pre-cancerous diseases 
who were still undergoing treatment. 


THE UNEXAMINED ONES: The group 
that had never before been examined 
turned up 257 cancerous and po- 
tentially dangerous cases, including seven 
showing signs of extremely dangerous 
cancer of the uterus. This was 50 times 
the number of ailing among those who 
had undergone previous examinations. 
(The group never before examined was 
larger—833, compared with 677 who had 
been seen before—but the difference was 
not large enough to discount the com- 
parison.) 

The significant fact was that repeated 
preventive examinations had produced a 
group of people with 1/60 the number of 
pre-cancerous diseases shown in the group 
that had never undergone examination. 
Among those never examined before there 
were nine fatal cancer cases in the 1947 
examinations and seven others that might 
be fatal found in 1952. Among those who 
had been checked previously, in 1952 ab- 
solutely none were doomed by cancer. 

In the Soviet Union the possibilities of 
multiplying the experiment of these two 
collective farms are limited only by avail- 
able money and trained personnel. The 
socialist organization of farms and in- 
dustry make such orgarized preventive 
medicine possible. U.S. authorities know 
the theory of preventive medicine but 













TWO NATIONS: ONE DISEASE 
Above: A mass cancer screening demon- 
stration in New York. Left: A nurse in 
the First Clinical Hospital of Minsk pre- 
paring a patient for radioactive cobalt 
treatment. 


have so far failed to apply it on the mass 
scale that shows such startling results 
in the Soviet Union. 


THE STRANG CLINIC: Because there is 
no nation-wide examination, follow-up or 
registry, figures on the prevention of can- 
cer are hard to come by in the U'S. State- 
wide summaries, howeyer, bear out the 
Soviet thesis. In Connecticut, for exam- 
ple, 66% of the cases of breast cancer are 
found to be curable if caught early, but 
only 37% at a later stage. In stomach 
cancer the figures are 13% and 5%. 

The Strang Memorial Clinic in New 
York City is devoted to catching cancer 
early, but this is what Dr. Wilson G. Smil- 
lie wrote in his Preventive Medicine and 
Public Health: 

“In 1948 the Strang Memorial Clinic 
alone examined 5,575 new patients and 
had 18,824 revisits. The waiting list had 
become so long that patients could not be 
seen for six months to a year, thus to 


some degree at least, neutralizing the very 
purpose for which the clinic was created, 
namely, prompt diagnosis of early les- 
ions.” 

The Strang Clinic, dommg one of the 
best jobs in cancer detection, examined 
only 25,000 people a year. The number 
was necessarily limited because it charges 
$20 for an examination. Some hospitals 
charge as much as $40 a day for cancer 
treatment. In the Soviet Union, examina- 
tions and treatment are free. 


THE SPECIALISTS: In the Soviet Union 
oncology—the study of tumors—is a ma- 
jor specialty: more than 25,000 doctors 
have taken post-graduate training in the 
field. In 1954 only 143 doctors in the U.S. 
were taking post-graduate oncological 
training under a program supported by 
the Natl. Cancer Institute. U.S. Public 
Health Reports noted that number as an 
advance over previous years but acknowl- 
edged that, even if rnost Americans were 
educated to the need of preventive can- 
cer examinations, there was insufficient 
trained personnel to handle them. 


Part of the difficulty encountered by 
private philanthropy, when it is entrusted 
with a major health problem, cropped up 
in the 1955-56 annual report of the New 
York Cancer Committee of the American 
Cancer Society. In its budget for 1956-57, 
the Committee had allocated over $207,- 
000 for administration and fund-raising, 
but only $164,851 for “education of the 
public in all aspects of cancer as a life- 
saving measure.” 


WHAT IS NEEDED: The Committee does 
allocate more for the education of doctors 
and nurses and contributes over $698,000 
to the American Cancer Society; but a 
sizable share of that money must go also 
to administration and fund-raising. 

To Americans the facts are clear: Can- 
cer can be wiped out as a killer; what it 
calls for is a massive campaign for pre- 
ventive examinations that no philanthro- 
py, however well-meant, can handle. 
Those Americans who can ought to be 
examined for cancer regularly. But there 
is a bigger job of instituting a public 
health program that can make such ex- 
aminations available everywhere to every= 
one. Until then thousands of Americans 
who could be saved, will die. 


RUTH CLARKE is the pseudonym of 
a distinguished medical researcher and 
translator who has been associated with 
prominent American scientific libraries, 
medical journals and encyclopedias. 





Flowers 


The following editorial appeared in 
a recent issue of the Boston Herald. 


wl A LONDON laboratory last week a 

group of British scientists sat 
pondering questions that affect the 
whole future of the human race. They 
were looking at tulips. 


For centuries man had crossed and 
recrossed the tulip in his efforts to as- 
sist nature. The breeding of tulips be- 
gan hundreds of years ago along the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean, 
in what is now the Asiatic part of the 
Soviet Union, 


The bloom which the English sci- 
entists studied bore little resemblance 
to the modern flower Its stem was 
much shorter, its leaves unpointed and 
its petals generally yellow. It was the 
tulip of a thousand years ago. 

The reversion of the tulip to its orig- 
inal wild state had been accomplished 
by exposure to atomic radiation. And 
the seeds of the experiment have plant- 
ed frightening doubts about the entire 
future of mankind. 

Although tulips were used in the 
British laboratories. the scientists 
might have been gazing at a race yet 
unborn—our descendants. This may 
well be the world we have handed them, 
@ throwback to fantastic physical, 
mental and spiritual monstrosity. We 
might well be handing our star over 
to demonic ferces overwhelming Rus- 
sian, American, Samoan and Chinese. 

There is no way of telling how far we 
have gone already along the path to 





of Evil 


complete destruction. The work of the 
Curies de Becquerel and the Joliots 
long ago established. however, that 
mutations transmitted by heredity are 
wild and regressive; when the normal 
chain of evolution is »roken, monsters 
are produced in increasing number. 

Since the beginning of the nuclear 
explosions 10 years ago the whole world 
has become irradiated tc a degree like 
the tulip. Factors of the ultimate phys- 
ical damage cannot be fully assessed. 

We have reason to assume, nonethe- 
less, that thermo-nuclear explosions 
upset the delicate balance of nature. 
The immense amount of matter thrown 
into the atmosphere could cause the 
advent of a new glacial age; the quan- 
tity of nitric acid tainting the rainfall 
over hundreds of miles could sear and 
destroy vegetation; the radio-active 
isotopes floating above the earth for 
thousands of years could ultimately 
warp all life. 

These are problems that cannot be 
conveniently dropped at the close of a 
national election. The Great Debate of 
our times is 1.0t along national lines 
but is international in scope. The ob- 
servable effects of nuclear tests are 
only now becoming evident on a short- 
range basis. What inevitably will be the 
cumulative end? 

They are cnly a bunch of short- 
stemmed, bushy yellow flowers. But let 
us hope they were not born to blush 
unseen and waste their fragrance on 
the desert air of man’s inhumanity to 
man. 
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The cold war 


(Continued from Page 1) 
used in the event of general war.” 

The budget also disclosed plans to 
establish Army units equipped with 
atomic weapons at U.S. bases abroad. 
Pentagon officials named Turkey, Iran, 
W. Europe, Okinawa and Alaska as among 
the chosen sites. This disclosure was 
followed by the President’s casual asser- 
tion that the U.S. might use “small” 
atomic weapons in the Middle East. At 
the same time, British Defense Minister 
Sandys journeyed to Washington to dis- 
cuss, among other things, deployment of 
U.S.-made, intermediate range (1,500- 
miles) guided missiles in the United King- 
dom; these missiles presumably would be 
equipped with atomic warheads. 


These Washington moves, especially 
the decision to place atomic units on 
the very borders of the U.S.S.R., brought 
a strong Soviet warning. It was addressed 
to the countries in which the U.S. has 
established its military bases encircling 
the socialist countries and said bluntly 
that use of their territories as “bridge- 
heads for atomic war” would place them 
“under jeopardy of retaliatory atomic 
action.” 


PARAMOUNT ISSUE: Washington dis- 
missed this warning (made in the form 
of a Tass statement) as “propaganda.” 
But UN diplomats were inclined to agree 
with Walter Lippmann who pointed out 
(1/25): 

“There is no use underestimating the 
diplomatic force of the Soviet warning 

.. This is a powerful argument for 
neutralism and it is not easy to see how 
the Administration proposes to deal with 
that argument. Yet it is no exaggeration 
to say that the issue of neutralism is the 
paramount issue in the whole world that 
lies close to the Soviet Union.” 


That Washington, or at least a faction 
in the Administration, is aware of this 
issue (even though it has no solution) 
was apparent in the U.S. line at UN. 
For if the Eisenhower Doctrine increas- 
ingly “looks like nothing more than a 
retrogressive step to the ‘dark ages’ of 
atomic blustering” (William Richardson, 
N.Y. Post, 1/25), the U.S. is trying at 
UN to give the appearance of a more 
flexible approach to atomic disarma- 
ment. And if “nothing is more apt to 
discourage Middle East nations” from 
cooperating with the U.S. than “the 
thought that U.S. atomic’ weapons would 
be used in their defense,” (James Reston, 
Times, 1/24), at UN the USS. still seeks 
to hang on to such prestige as it has won 
among the neutrals by its stand on the 
invasion of Egypt. 


DISARMAMENT DEBATE: For 11 years 
now the Assembly has debated disarma- 
ment. Each year, as India’s Krishna 
Menon pointed out, it has been against 
a background of more and more arma- 
ments, newer and deadlier weapons, and 
usually greater international tension. Al- 
most invariably, the outcome is agree- 
ment to disagree and to bury the problem 
for another year in the Disarmament 
Commission. This year’s debate for the 
most part followed this familiar pattern; 





one 


Herblock in Washington Post 
“No more tranquilizers?” 





KRISHNA MENON 
A delayed appearance 

but it revealed a few new and perhaps 

Significant trends: 

(1) The wide support developed for an 
immediate suspension of nuclear tests, 
as proposed by India and Sweden and, 
in the form of an outright ban, by the 
U.S.S.R.; (2) “The trend” as Egypt noted, 
“throughout the present discussion to 
enlarge the Disarmament Commission,” 
as proposed by the U.S.S.R.; (3) The 
considerable interest shown in the Soviet 
proposal for a joint reduction in Western 
and Soviet forces stationed in NATO and 
Warsaw Pact countries. 


Underlining the urgency some delega- 
tions felt about this last proposal where 
the appointment of German Gen. Speidel 
to head NATO ground forces in Central 
Europe and the emergence of West 
Germany as the dominant European 
force in NATO, now that Britain and 
France are so visibly weakened. For it 
points to the demilitarization of Ger- 
many under an inspection and control 
system, including aerial photography. 
The Polish delegation was not alone in 
asking: “Can we remain silent when 
weapons of mass destruction are being 
added to the arsenal of a remilitarized 
W. Germany?” 


INDIA’S APPEARANCE: Opposition to 
the new disarmament trends was led by 
Britain, France and the U.S. Although 
they could find no answer—other than 
ridicule—to Menon’s brilliant attack on 
their complacency about radiation dan- 
ger, they would agree only to “advance 
registration” of nuclear tests. They based 
their bitter opposition to enlarging the 
Disarmament Commission and its sub- 
committee on the grounds that all na- 
tions could appear before these bodies. 
This in face of Menon’s assertion that 
India had waited 18 months (1954-56) 
before it was permitted to appear—and 
that the Western answer to India’s views 
had been circulated even before the pre- 
sentation was completed! They dismissed 
or ignored the Soviet proposal for the 
thinning out of forces in Central Europe 
and the eventual demilitarization of 
Germany, although this had originally 
been proposed by Anthony Eden at the 
1955 Geneva Conference. 


But it was notable that the US.’s 
Henry C. Lodge, in contrast to the prac- 
tice of other years, for the most part 
avoided anti-Soviet invective during the 
debate. In general, he appeared content 
to Jet Britain, France, Australia and New 
Zealand carry the ball in opposing the 
pupular currents. Something of this U.S. 
approach must have carried over into the 
behind-the-scenes negotiations. For these 
produced a joint procedural resolution, 
co-sponsored by the U.S., U.S.S.R. and 
other countries, to refer both Soviet and 
Western proposals to the Disarmament 
Commission. (Usually Soviet proposals 
are voted down by overwhelming ma- 
jorities.) And the U.S.S.R.’s Kuznetsov 
expressed the hope that the “goodwill 
and desire for cooperation” demonstrated 
during these negotiations would be con- 
tinued in the coming Commission and 
subcommittee work. 


FOCUS ON MIDDLE EAST: At the de- 
bate’s conclusion, some would have agreed 
with Menon’s prediction that while “the 
Western powers still have the votes, can 







table resolutions without listening to 
arguments, and marshall votes even be- 
fore resolutions are introduced, there is 
a world public opinion and the time is 
fast coming when we will have to listen 
to it.” For the new trends, however 
limited, suggested that world public 
opinion is beginning to be felt. By the 
same token, they also pointed to the 
growing difficulties faced by Washington 
in its efforts to carry water on both 
shoulders. 


The dilemmas of Washington’s policy, 
or lack of it, are focused most sharply in 
the Middle East, and are, therefore, more 
immediate in the Assembly’s considera- 
tion of the Israel-Arab dispute. For 
Washington, as the Times (1/27) pointed 
out, has been “unwilling to antagonize 
Arabs and Asians by supporting Israel.” 
But it cannot give all-out support to 
Egypt since that would undermine its 
own power play in the Middle East. This 
aims, among other things, at isolating 
Egypt and forcing it into a pro-West 
alignment. Its wooing of neutrals, so 
dramatically advanced by the ouster of 
British and French influence, if it is 
carried much further, risks alienating 
these allies to the point of rupturing the 
NATO alliance. And the neutrals, in 
turn, are alienated not only by NATO, 
a colonial alliance, but almost equally by 
the U.S.’s “go-it-alone” plan, backed as 
it is by atomic buildups, threats and mili- 
tary bases abroad. 


THE REPORT: Faced with these con- 
flicts, the U.S. has ostensibly taken a 
back seat in the Assembly’s continuing 
consideration of Israel’s failure to com- 
ply with UN resolutions for complete 
withdrawal. Washington has said in ef- 








Partymiller in York, Pa., Gazette and Dally 
No relief in sight 


fect: “It’s up to the Secretary General.” 
But few at UN doubt that it has been 
working closely with Dag Hammarskjold. 
His report, produced at the end of the 
five-day deadline given Israel by the 
UN’s resolution of Jan. 19, was an intri- 
cate legal document whose meaning and 
purpose would undoubtedly be the sub- 
ject of lengthy Assembly argument and 
debate. 


In sum, the report rejected Israel’s 
demand for administrative control of 
Gaza, and for specific guarantees in ex- 
change for withdrawal from the Gulf of 
Aqaba area; held that UN administra- 
tion of Gaza would require Egypt’s con- 
sent, as would any deployment of UN 
forces in the disputed areas. In effect, 
the Secretary General proposed that 
Egypt and Israel conclude a non-aggres- 
sion pact, thus faithfully implementing 
the 1949 armistice agreement, and in 
guarded terms suggested that the UN 
Emergency Force might have a role to 
play on both sides of the armistice line— 
a role requiring both Israel’s and Egypt’s 
consent. 


THE PROSPECT: If raids back and 
forth across the armistice line could be 
stopped in this fashion, the legal basis 
for Egypt’s blockade of the Gulf of Aqaba 
would .cease to exist, the report said. It 
noted also that Egypt had indicated a 
desire to end all border raids and had, 
to date, moved into Sinai only small 
police units necessary in support of re- 
established civil administrations. 


As the Assembly began discussion af 


the report, an American spokesman 
hinted that the debate might be ad- 
journed for a few days. He implied that 
the U.S. would try to bring Israel and 
Egypt together behind the scenes—using 
the occasion of the visit to Washington 
of King Saud of Arabia—and that further 
initiative was to be expected from the 
Secretary General. 





REV. KING A TARGET 


New bombings 
in Montgomery 


A bundle of dynamite sticks tossed on 
to the porch of Rev. Martin Luther 
King’s Montgomery home on Jan, 27 
failed to explode. But a bomb thrown 
between another home and a filling sta- 
tion nearby damaged both buildings 
and injured two men. Rev. King’s white 
frame house was dynamited once be- 
fore—after the 28-year-old Baptist min- 
ister had been elected president of the 
Montgomery Improvement Assn. and 
become a leader of the anti-jimcrow bus 
movement in December, 1955. No one 
was hurt. - 





Last week’s was the latest in a recent 
series of attacks on Negroes. Four 
churches considered to be centers of 
Montgomery’s integration fight and two 
parsonages were bombed on Jan. 10. Two 
children and their mother were injured 
in the dynamiting of a Birmingham par- 
sonage. Gasoline-filled bottles have been 
hurled at busloads of Negroes in Chatta- 
nooga and bricks have shattered windows 
of Negro shops in Tallahassee. In Mont- 
gomery a pregnant Negro woman on a 
bus was wounded by rifle fire. 


THERE ARE OTHERS: Several hundred 
of Rev. King’s neighbors flocked around 
his house, just as after the 1955 bombing. 
He cautioned them then not to resort to 
acts of vengeance. After last week’s at- 
tack, he said: ‘“‘We’ve got to let it be 
known all over Montgomery that to stop 
our quest for equality it is going to be 
necessary to blow up 50,000 homes... 
Even bombing 50,000 homes would not 
stop it, because others could reach up and 
take the banner.” 


Though Montgomery has become “a 
city that is dangerous to live in,” Rev. 
King said, Negroes must continue their 
non-violence policy, because “our oppres- 
sors control the police and the National 
Guard,” and if the Federal government 
comes in, “that will be white folks, too.” 


WHY THE VIOLENCE: Montgomery’s 
50,000 Negroes seem agreed that acts of 
violence against them are meant to pro- 
voke retaliation. The meaning of the 
minister’s plea was brought sharply home 
a few minutes later when some of his 
Negro neighbors—according to AP—‘‘were 
visibly angered and police arrested two 
on charges of disorderly conduct.” 


No one has been arrested for any of 
the bombings or the shootings. Two Negro 
boys were picked up by police a few weeks 
ago charged with “stoning” a bus. The 
City Commission last week, however, add- 
ed to Gov. Folsom’s $2,000 reward a like 
sum “for any information leading to the 
arrest and conviction of any one who has 
thrown any bombs.” 





Virgil Hawkins learns 
meaning of democracy 


“We're not pussyfooting around,” he 
said. “If you think we are pussyfooting 
around, Virgil Hawkins, trying to get 
into our schools, you just try to get in!” 

Hawkins, Negro, has been trying to 
gain admission into the University of 
Florida Law School for several years. 

The speaker continued, “I have 

nothing against Virgil Hawkins, ex- 
cept I detest you trying to destroy 
democracy.” 
—Ku Klux Klan spokesman at a 
meeting of 200 Klansmen and 4,000 
spectators near Gainsville, Fla., as 
reported in the Tampa Morning 
Tribune, Jan. 21, 1957. 
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ANOTHER ENDLESS WAR? 





The big stake in Algeria: 
France as a great nation 


By Anne Bauer 
Special to the GUARDIAN _— 

T IS GETTING very late for peace in 
i Algeria. Premier Guy Mollet’s new de- 
claration of intentions is perhaps the last 
chance for a prompt peace settlement 
there, if the UN's Algerian discussion ends 
unfavorably for France. At any rate, it is 
a late chapter of a story already tragically 
long. 

The Mollet statement once again offers 
too little too late. The few prospects it 
outlines more clearly than in previous de- 
clarations—more regional autonomy for 
Algerians, more economic justice, free 
elections three months after the cease- 
fire with equal representation for the 
European and Arab populations—only 
alarm the right, both in Algiers and Paris, 
as so many dangerous concessions to the 
rebellion. 

(“Free elections?”, say the Algiers ul- 
tras. “Even if they are duly ‘influenced’, 
what if the Arabs vote for independence 
all the same?” That probability is indeed 
confirmed by several correspondents late- 
ly back from Algeria.) 

To the Arabs, wary after too many un- 
fulfilled promises, none of these prospects 
spells the magic word “independence,” 
since the Mollet government has, once 
more, upheld “France’s permanent power 
of arbitration” in Algeria. 


RISE OF TERRORISM: Hopes were rais- 
ed during four secret meetings, between 
April and September, of government en- 
voys and National Liberation Front (FLN) 
delegates for a cease-fire. A Tunis paper 
revealed that the last two of these con- 
ferences, in Rome Sept. 2 and in Belgrade 
Sept. 22, made real progress toward an 
acceptable solution. But a month after 
the last meeting came the kidnapping of 
the five FLN leaders en route for a Tunis 


tion. Shortly after that, the Suez affair 
dropped French prestige in the Arab 
world to an all-time low and made all 
further negotiations unthinkable for a 
time. 


The Algerian underground meanwhile 
began to make more frequent use of a 
terrible weapon against which there is lit- 
tle effective defense: terrorism. In the 
27th month of insurrection, terrorist ac- 
tion in Algeria—with half a _ million 
French soldiers on its soil—has reached 
an average of 92 each month. Tension in 
Algiers has become almost unbearable. 


THE “GENERAL’S PLOT”: France's No. 
1 problem affects many aspects of the 
country’s internal and international af- 
fairs, and particularly her relations with 
Tunisia and Morocco. Like an infected 
wound, it creates a dangerous pre-Fascist 
climate both in Algeria and at home. 


In Algiers, European Fascist bands took 
over the streets several times in late De- 
cember and early January, killing and 
lynching at will, with the police looking 
the other way. Three Paris evening papers 
not suspected of communism were seized 
in Algeria the day after one of these riots; 
one of them, Le Monde, was confiscated 
because it gave an account of the inci- 
dents not pleasing to the Resident Min- 
ister. 


The case of the “general’s plot” that 
broke the first week of January is typical 
of that climate. As in all affairs of the 
kind, the full and complete truth is dif- 
ficult to come by. The plot involved 53- 
year old Gen. Jacques Faure, a tough sol- 
dier, a veteran of Narvik, lately punished 
for his anti-European Army opinions and 
sent to North Africa. He apparently con- 
tacted the ultra-colonialist circles in Al- 
giers and, taking the command of a ter- 
ritorial and tank unit manned by local 
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unit with a great deal of vigor,” as Figaro 
said. 


It is not certain whether the General 
was plotting to arrest the Resident Min- 
ister on his next trip to South Algeria 
and let two high-ranking officers take 
over in Algiers, or was merely guilty of 
“verbal imprudences,” as the Defense 
Ministry claims. According to an official 
press statement his plot was just childish 
nonsense; nevertheless it is an indication 
of the present jittery state of mind and 
dangerous future possibilities. 


FASCIST BANDS: In Paris, Algeria was 
the major issue in a Jan. 13 local election. 
Election meetings were stormy. Fascist 
bands tried to break up one headed by 
Mendés-France; at another they threw 
tear bombs, set fire to the speaker's trib- 
une and smashed the hall with shouts 
of “Algeria must remain French” and 
“Death to the Jews.” 


It was significant that among the 20- 
odd candidates for election, those of the 
right and center right who also wanted 
Algeria to remain French, did not say 
how this could be achieved. The extreme 
left came out for recognition of the Al- 
gerian national front. Mendés-France’s 
candidate pleaded, like his sponsor, for 


would bring about the “psychological 
shock” alone capable of restoring confi- 
dence between the European and Arab 
populations. But Mollet’s latest statement 
did not even nint at any such “psycholog- 
ical shock.” 


MOLLET STAYS ON: Unlike London, Pa- 
ris is not ready to draw any drastic con- 
sequences from the Suez affair. Mollet 
seems to be here to stay for a while, solid- 
ly supported by the right, while the Hun- 
garian tragedy continues to trouble and 
divide the left. Therefore, his declaration 
of intentions may well have laid down 
French policy in Algeria for a long time 
to come. 

France may manage to prevent all-out 
condemnation of its stand on Algeria at 
the UN this month. Despite his differen- 
ces with Mollet on Algerian policy, Men- 
dés-France has joined the Premier in op- 
posing any action by the UN. 

If UN action ‘is blocked, it is difficult 
to see how France can prevent more kill- 
ing, terrorism and reprisals in Algeria 
which are approaching the point of no 
return. At this writing, the Arab under- 
ground has undertaken a general strike 
in the week of Jan. 28—timed to the 
UN discussion. At the same time Arab 
terrorism and European reprisals mul- 
tiply in smaller towns through Algeria. 

Algeria may be all out to settle into an- 
other endless, hopeless war—less spectac- 
ular but more ruinous than the Indo- 
China war—in which France stakes noth- 
ing less than her future as a great nation. 





conference precisely to hasten that solu- 


civilian volunteers, 


“manipulated that 


spectacular, profound social reforms that 


Please don’t read 


on a full stomach 

The following letter to the editor 
appeared in the N.Y. Times on Jan. 15: 
Our Board of Directors protests the 
unfair criticism of Senator Eastland 
n your editorial on Jan. 2. 

The charge of anti-constitutional- 
sm is particularly unjustified. His 
ugh regard for the Constitution is 
one of the main reasons for his op- 
position to the decision of the Su- 
preme Court on school segregation. 

We regard James Eastland as an 
able Senator and a thoroughly loyal 
American. 

John H. Wisner, Jr. 
President, Pro-Constitution 
Association, Ine. 

Westfield, N. J., Jan. 9, 1957, 














PUBLICATIONS 


LOS ANGELES 


RECORDS 





Announcing 8 new edition of 


Black 


TWO MUST BOOKS 
FOR EVERY HOME 


Each $1 ppd. 





INSURANCE BY 


THE BOROUGHS 


and Associates 


A PINATA OF TREASURES FOR °57 


SPANISH AMERICAN 
CHILDREN’S SONGS 





Reconstruction 
in America 


1860-1880 
by W.E.B. DuBois 


An essay toward a history of the 
part which black folk played in first 
the attempt to reconstruct de- 
mocracy in America by one of 
the world’s foremost historians. 


List price: $6.50 


SPECIAL OFFER: 
$5.50 ppd. 


(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax.) 








' 
* GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 





1 
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: ' Art’s extraordinary exhibit 
5 197 E. 4th St. N. ¥. 9 + | comes this amazing picture 
rer. rf 4 book. 192 pages of photo- PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
' yRoie’ ““Riac re" x articte g rf 1 
5 copy of Dr. DuBois’ “Black : graphs by top artists on the geste’ Pg A poe 
: Reconstruction. : universal theme of The Fam- Carefully Fitted 
- A ily of Man. WM, L. GOLTZ 
H BMC cccceesseseetsesesreseresweree : _ hin 6132 Wilshire Blvd. 
: ' aati ait Los Angeles WeEbster 5-1107 
 edbamaa i acai ike ft | GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
¥ 
B CIty s.sesseesssecerens Btate ...e.. i 197 E. 4th St., New York 9 
i i 
ae 


(New York buyers add 3% sales tax) 


STALIN ERA 


by Anna Louise Strong 


An historical, 
passionate 
35 years of socialism 
in the USSR by one of the 
world’s foremost authorities. 


THE FAMILY 
OF MAN 


From the Museum of Modern 


Rube & 
Madeleine 


BOROUGH 


Julius & 
Florence 


KOGAN 


5921 W. Olympic Blvd., L.A. 36 
WeEbster 8-9111 


THE 








ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchel: 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 


Suite 405 Vandike 3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 


factual, dis- 
analysis of the 


















HOMELINE FURNITURE & 
APPLIANCE CO. 
All leading brands of 
Furniture, TV & Appliances 


Pest Quality — Lowest Prices 
1959 Brooklyn Ave. AN 2-8134 
Open evenings except Tues. 

















Order from: Cantemos Records, Box 492, Taos, 


10 folksongs for all ages sung 
in Spanish and English b 


Jenny Wells Vincent 


with guitar and accordion. 


ALP 102-10" LP Hi-Fi, $4.25 ppd. 


Still available: A-101 and A-102, 
0” %% rpm., $1.25 each ppd. 


New Mexico 














PUBLICATIONS 

EEE ee 
sail ebaies = Ui a 
The 2 Labour Monthly 3 
Communist Party = An authoritative English 2 
at the = socialist magazine of | 
= articles and comments 2 
Crossroads = on world affairs, 2 
Toward democratic socialis ‘) 2 
owar wey my m or back = $3 @ year 2 
by H. W. BENSON = LABOUR MONTHLY = 
Introduction by MAX SHACHTMAN] = oan yen | 
40 pp. order from __25c = on iN. 5, Engtend 3 
Labor Action, 114 W. 14 St., N.Y. 11 = Edited by R. Palme Dutt | 
STULL TTT Te 








CHICAGOANS' 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 


LOU BLUMBERG 
HARRISON 7-5496 


INSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI- 
NESS, LIFE-AUTO-FIRE-HEALTH 


880 8. WELLS STREET 























AMIDA eT eee mee oe 


Patronize Guardian Advertisers 


RESORTS 


i? 





ALLABEN HOTEL 


Monmouth & Sth St., Lakewood, N. J. 
Completely modern hotel with inti- 
macy & refinement. Classical record 
collection, library, entertainment, free 
ico skating, shuffleboard, Jewish- 
American cuisine. Lakewood 6-1222 
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CALENDAR 


Chicago 








FILM FORUM—Chicago’s only Soviet film 
outlet. ‘‘Under Sunny Skies” (musical) 
and “For Friendship & Cooperation” 
(British-Soviet cultural exchange). Fri., 
Feb. 8, Milda Hall, 3142 S. Halsted, 8 p.m. 
Sun., Feb. 10, Chopin Center, 1547 N. 
Leavitt, 3 p.m. Adm. 90c. 





American Socialist Forum 
presents 
HARVEY C’CONNOR on “Oil and the 
Mid-East Crisis.” Friday, Feb. 8, 8 p.m., 
Midland Hotel, 172 W. Adams. Contrib. 
75c. Students, 50c. 





SALT OF THE EARTH Showing; this 
fitm classic will be shown Sunday after- 
noon, Feb. 17, at 3:30 p.m.; at Buddhist 
Caurch, 5487 8S. Dorchester. Donation 
90c, students & children 50c. Auspices: 
American Socialist Forum. 





Los Angeles 





WHAT ABOUT SOCIALISM 
FOR THE UNITED STATES? 
A Unitarian Public Forum 
FRIDAY, FEB. 8,—8 P.M. 
Auditorium First Unitarian Church 
2936 West 8 St. (Near Vermont) 
SPEAKERS: 
DR. PAUL A BARAN, Prof. of Economics 
Stanford University 

DALTON TRUMBO, Novelist, Screenwirter 
and Playwright 

REUBEN BOROUGH, Political writer, 
Business Man, IPP Candidate to U.S. 
Senate 

MRS. DOROTHY MARSHALL, Leader in 
Civic and Women’s Affairs. 

Adm. 75c. Tickets on Sale at Church, 


New York 


CLUB CINEMA (430 Sixth Avenue) 
“MONSIEUR VINCENT,” Feb. 2. The 
story of Vincent de Paul, with Pierre 
Fresnay (Grand Illusion, God Needs 
Men) playing the French cure. Winner 
of ten international awards. Showings: 
Sat., 8:30 and 10 p.m. Adm.. Members, 
$1.00; non-members, $1.25. Next week: 
“LOST BOUNDARIES” (U.S.) 











DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 
will discuss 
Satire and “The Woman Question” 
in Jane Austen's novels, 

8-10 p.m. Monday, February 4. 
Penthouse 10A 59 W. 71 8t. 
Admission $1.50 
(Registration for Thursday Shakespeare 
classes closed) 





THIRD BIG BIRTHDAY IN FEBRUARY 
is VENTURE’S 
Come celebrate with us on 
Sat., Feb. 2, 8:30 on 
338 W. 29 St. (First floor) 
Entertainment - Refreshments - Dancing 
Free Buffet Contrib. $1.25 





OPEN HOUSE COCKTAIL PARTY Sun., 
Fed. 3rd, 2-6 p.m., at 225 W. 86 St., 
Hall 5, 1Jth fl., Apt. 1112 Refreshments. 
Entertainmert. Meet oid friends, make 
new one Adm. bv contribution. Ausp. 
WEST SIDE CITIZENS FOR DEMO- 
CRATIC SOCIALISM. 





SOCIALIST UNITY FORUM PRESENTS 
a series of public discussions: 


Feb. 8th: “Labor and the South: The 
Battle for Integration.” Speakers: 
CONRAD LYNN, CLIVE KNOWLES 


Feb. 15th: “American Labor Politic 
Democratic Party or Third Pa 
Sneakers: RUSS NIXON, TOM KERRY, 
ROPERT CLAIBORNE. 





‘Please noie change of address) Frater- 
nal Clubhouse, 110 W. 48 Street. Friday 
nights at 8 p.m. Contr. each forum $1.00. 


Continue your summer fun at CAMP 
MIDVALE’s FOLK DANCING sessions. 
Every Friday night at Yugoslav Hall, 
405 W. 41 St., 8 p.m. Sponsored by the 
M.R.A. Adm.: M.R.A. members 40c, guests 
75 cents. 





“THE FIGHT FOR SCHOOL DESEGRE- 
GATION IN NEW YORK CITY.” Speak- 
ers: JOYCE COWLEY, Socialist Workers 
Party Candidate for Mayor of New York 
in 1957. Mrs. Cowley presents an anal- 
ysis of the forces behind color-discrimi- 
nation and segregation in New York City. 
DOROTHY SAUNDERS, participant in 
the fight for integration, REPORTS on 
the three-year fight to integrate the 
New York City Public Schools. Fri., Feb. 
1, 8 p.m. Auspices: Militant Labor Fo- 
rum, 116 University Place. 

Fri., Feb. 8, hear Francis James, Busi- 
ness Manager, THE MILITANT discuss 
“CAN THE POLITICS ‘CO-EXISTENCE’ 
STOP WAR?” 





CLASSIFIED 


General 








CHILDREN BOARDED: Age 4 up. Dutch- 
ess County, country home, lake, horses, 
public school (licensed by N.Y. State). 
Write Box K, Guardian, 197 E. 4 Street, 
New York 9, N.Y. 





Books and Publications 





BOOKFAIR’S SPECIALS FOR NEGRO 
HISTORY WEEK: “Labor: Free and 
Slave,” by Bernard Mandel. A penetrat- 
ing study of workingmen and the anti- 
slavery movements in the U.S. $3. OUR 
PRICE $1. “Negro Family in the United 
States,” by E. Franklin Frazier. Few 
studies have done so much to illuminate 
the obscure process of social change as 
this thoroughgoing work. $4.50. OUR 
PRICE $1.49. “Souls of Black Folk,” by 
W.E.B. DuBois. Perceptive essays in Ne- 
gro culture. $3. OUR PRICE $1.49. JUST 
PUBLISHED: ‘‘Toward Negro Freedom,” 
by Herbert Aptheker. Historic highlights 
in the life and struggles of the Amer- 
ican Negro people from colonial days to 
the present. Cloth, $2.75; paper, $2.00. 
Add 15c per book for shipping. Watch 
this space for weekly bargains. BOOK- 
FAIR, 113 W. 49 St., New York 19, N.Y. 





WORLD BOOK, the modern encyclopedia, 
accurate, up-to-date, vivid, the favorite 
reference in American homes, schools, li- 
braries. Stimulates desire to learn, opens 
broad new horizons. For free booklet, 
contact Selma Weiss, 1439 North Shore 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. RO 1-0835. 





CHINA SCOOP! 
“ASSIGNMENT CHINA,” by JULIAN 
SCHUMAN, only eyewitness report by an 
American journalist ‘‘Indispensable”’ — 
Goshal. $3.50 to Guardian readers. Check 
or M.O with order. NEW BOOK DIS- 
TRIBUTORS, 507 5th Av., New York 17. 





«NEW: YORK 
_CLASSIFIED | 











MERCHANDISE 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minim- 
um charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
Street, New York 9, N. Y. 











GIRDLE & BRA DISCOUNT HOUSE 
20% discount on your favorite standard 
priced girdle or bra. Call LO 17-0687 after 
6 p.m. Box G, Guardian, 197 E. 4th 8t., 
New York 9, N.Y. 





GET MOST FOR THE LEAST 
Antique & diamond jewelry, silverware 
—modern and antique. Repairing and 
remodeling. 

Clara and Irving Gavurin 
22 W. 48 St. (Rm. 1103) CO 5-13881 


USED FURNITURE—visit my store. War- 
drobe $20; couch, $25; organ, $50; sewing 
machine, $25; books, dishes, lamps. Ed 
Wendel, 376 W. 125 St. MO 6-8630. 


SERVICES 


WASHING MACHiNnE REPAIRS 
Sales—New and used machines 
Service for all types 

GE 4-4228 











Brooklyn 





TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx only 
UNIVERSITY ENGINEERING SERVICE 
154 W. Kingsbridge Rd. Bronx 63, N.Y. 
CY 8-0420. 





BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees Itemized Bills 
Prompt e@ Reliable @ Reasonable 


252\2 Bleecker St. WA 9-0813 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Personal and business. Fire, health, 
accident, theft, etc., insurance placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lex Av., N. ¥. 17 MU 3-2837 








CARL BRODSKY 
INSURANCE 
Automobile, Fire, Life, etc. 
GR 5-3826 


799 Broadway (Cor. 1lth 8t.) 





NORMA CATERERS: NOW BOOKING 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER FUNC- 
TIONS, homes-temples-offices. Dietary 
laws observed. Facilities available for 
weddings, bar mitzvahs, etc. Phone: GR 
2-1561. 





MARCEL PAINTERS 
Private homes, apartments, obousiness 
premises. Reasonable. Anywhere in 56 
boros. For estimates phone: Nunez, GR 7- 
7880. 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined, Springs Re- 

tied in your home. Reasonable. Furni- 

ture Repaired, Remodeled. Custom Slip- 

covered. Reupholstered. Foam Rubber 

Cushioning. Call mornings 9-1. HY 8-7887. 
Fraterna] Attention. 





TIRED OF MAPLE? 
We make it mahogany. Refinishing, re- 
pairing and polishing furniture in your 
home. Estimates free. Phone: IN 9-6827. 





FLECTRIC HEATER & FAN Combination, 
Use it winter and summer. Reg. $22.95, 
SPEC. $13.95. Standard Brand Distribu- 
tors, 143 4th Av. ‘14th St.) GR 3-7819. 
One hour free parking. 


MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 





save! FINE FURS 
fur coats @ jackets 
capes @ minks @ stoles 
Expert Remodeling and Repairing 
Convert your old fur coat to a 
fur-lined cloth coat. 
MAX KUPERMAN 
315 7th Ave., OR 5-7773 


save! 





LOS ANGELES 

















$15 per person e@ 





ANNOUNCING 
THE NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN’s 


EIGHTH ANNUAL |; 
BIRTHDAY 
DINNER-DANCE 











SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 30th 


Red Callendar and his orchestra 
$15 PER PERSON 








For further info call Tiba Willner, Webster 1-9478 








MOVING, STORAGE, — EXPERIENCED 
PIANO MOVERS. Profit by my 20 yrs. 
experience. Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 
or MO 6-8630 on any moving problem. 





JIM’S EXPRESS 
Young vet. Move inexpensively. $3.50- 
$4.50 hour per man or flat rate. New 
station wagon. 24 hr service. Phone: 
SU 17-7378. 





BIG GEORGE'S MOVERS 
Moving and light hauling 
Van and station wagon 
MOST REASONABLE 
24 hr service Phone WA 4-1440 
MONTY'S LIGHT MOVING 
NEW STATION WAGON 
Twenty-four hour service 
Reasonable rates 
For information call MO 3-9275 





PIANO TUNING AND REPAIRS 
All Work Guaranteed 
SULLY CHILDS 
73 West 82 St. TR 3-0698 
Call before 10:30 a.m.; after 6 p.m. 





RELIABLE CARPENTER remodels Base- 
ments, Attics, Old Houses. Garages, 
Porches built. Masonry work. Windows, 
Doors, Floors, Partitions. VERY REA- 
SONABLE. Phone: NI 8-0191 after 6 p.m. 





UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED 


Permanent 
_ Private 
Rapid 
Latest Medical Method. Appt. only 
Laura Green CH 2-7119 





CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 
Design and Craftsmanship. Choice of 
woods and finishes. Refinishing. HI-Fl1 
installations. Drawings, estimates free. 
Beran-Orban, 322 E. 23d. OR 4-6123. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


YOUR OWN BUSINESS. Part time. High 
monthly earnings. Possible retirement 
after 5 years. Minimum $50 investment. 
NA 8-3812 or NI 8-6359. 











FOR SALE: POTTERY SHOP—at present 
absentee ownership. Store has good po- 
tential. Unusual operation, $8,000 neces- 
sary. Phone: HY 8-7015. 


NEW YORK 





GUARDIAN THEATER NIGHT 





STEFAN ZWEIG’S 


Volpones” 


HOWARD 
DaSILVA 


ALFRED 
RYDER 


ART 
SMITH 


Ensemble Movement by Daniel Nagrin. Directed by 
Gene Frankel. Sets by Mordecai Gorelik. 


Rooftop Theater — Houston St. & 2nd Avenue 
THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 7 
TICKETS: $5, $6 
Call OR 3-3800 or fill in coupon below. 


THEATRE PARTY 


FOR NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
SOCIALIST UNITY FORUM 


Presents a Public Discussion 
(Please note change of address below.) 


LABOR AND THE SOUTH 
THE BATTLE FOR INTEGRATION 
SPEAKERS: 





CLIVE KNOWLES 
Education Dir., Eastern Conf., 
United Packinghouse Workers 





197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 
Enclosed $........ sssseseseee Please SENd ME...sssseeee tickets at $3; 
ditiimnnl BES ccm a SF: 


PRON 6c dascessssssasdaaiarvicesacinssiascvcassnsiiinesseeesetbimaanmaminiiamamenials 


PGB sc siniscstccisnsaarsaisainasieaasasiivatinaebnibiiniinseniie 


CAG isisssssscosens {inintenmanmm enim inaniiniangionl 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 8 P.M. — Contribution $1 
FRATERNAL CLUBHOUSE, 110 W, 48th St., N.Y.C. 


SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SS See SS See SSS SS, 








CONRAD LYNN 


Civil Rights Attorney, 
Associate Counsel in Braden Case. 








4 SPEAKERS 
Socialism forum 
in L.A. Feb. 8 


FORUM ENTITLED “What 
About Socialism for the 


United States?” will be the next 
presented by the Unitarian Pub- 


METROPOLITAN 
MUSIC SCHOOL 


For Children and Adults 


PIANO 
VOICE 





GUITAR 
HARMONY 
STRINGS MANDOLIN 
THEORY ACCORDION 
WOODWINDS JAZZ 

BRASSES COMPOSITION 











Children’s Dance, Drama, Chorus 
Preparatory Department 

18 W. 74 St. (nr. Central Park W.) 
Phone TRafalgar 3-2761 

Register now for SPRING TERM 














MONUMENTS 


Made for all cemeteries in New York, 
New Jersey, Long Island 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
1410 Washington Avenue, N. Y¥. 57 
JE 7-6042 








WANTED 


Guardian staffer wishes to secure a 
SPINETTE PIANO for own use. Any 
standing idle in your attic? Box H, 
Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., New York 9, N.Y. 


FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 


PRIVATE, OFF FOYER. Half block to 
Subway. West 137th Street, near Drive. 
Call: AD 4-5229 after 6 P.M. 











lic Forum Friday eve., Feb. 8, in 
the Auditorium of the First Un- 
itarian Church of Los Angeles, 
2936 W. 8th St. A panel of four 
will speak. They are: 

Dr. Paul A. Baran, professor 
of economics at the Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University, contributor 
to The Monthly Review, recent 
traveler to the Soviet Union and 
to India and author of a new 
work on the economic future of 
the U. S.; Reuben Borough, Los 
Angeles business man, one-time 
political editor of the Los Angeles 
Record, authority on public pow- 
er, contributor to the GUARDIAN 
and California IPP candidate for 
the U.S. Senate; Dalton Trumbo 
novelist, screen writer and play- 
wright, and Mrs. Dorothy Mar- 
shall, Pacific Coast leader in 
civic affairs and women’s organ- 
izations. 

Admission is 75 cents. The 
forum will begin at 8 p.m. 





Bobbity & friends 
BRIXHAM, ENGLAND 

In this week’s Picture Post, 
Lord Vansittart laments the lack 
of intellectual leadership in the 
U.S. I suppose he means you 
haven’t got any mental giants 
over there to match our Vansit- 
tarts, Edens, Selwyns and Bob- 
ditys.* 

In spite of their mental su- 
periority, our eggheads—without 
a trace of false pride—will gladly 
pocket bags of backsheesh from 
those poor, dumb clucks, the 
Yanks. R. M. Clarke 
* Bobbity is Lord Salisbury’s pet 
name, -* aa 
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COMPARE! 


the two top selling brands 
for potency and price with 


Guardian 
Vitamins 


The use of vitamin capsules 
as a food supplement to offset 
vitamin and mineral deficien- 
cies has become a national 
custom. The vitamin produc- 
ing business has grown to 
industry proportions and with 
its growth has come incredi- 
ble price gouging. The large 
companies with the full 
weight of national advertis- 
ing and promotion have made 
the country “brand consci- 
ous” in their buying habits. 
Tens of millions of bottles of 
vitamins have moved off drug 
counters at twice the price of 
identical products made by 
less publicized companies. 


Vitamins must conform to 
a uniform standard set by 
the U. S. government under 
the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act. You can be sure there is 
no difference in efficiency or 
purity of vitamins made by a 
“name” brand or a_ small 
manufacturer, if both labels 
are marked “USP” or “NF”. 
The initials mean that the 
contents meet government 
specifications. 


GBS has made arrange- 
ments to offer its readers 
three high potency vitamin 
preparations at considerably 
less than prevailing prices: 


THERAPEUTIC, 
VITAMIN-MINERAL 
and GERIATRIC. 


If you are taking any of 
the aforementioned vitamins 
please make this prove-it- 
yourself test: compare the 
formula on the bottle you are 
now taking with GUARDIAN 
VITAMINS formula (we have 
made this comparison with 
the top selling brands in table 
form on the right.) Satisfy 
yourself as to best potency. 
Then compare the price you 
paid with our price. Having 
convinced yourself, fill in the 
coupon below and mail it 
today, 








Guardian Buying Service 
97 East 4th Street 
ew York 9, N. Y. 


-— ey 6 
m=) 


z 


Please send me 
100 capsule bottle of 


"] Therapeutic Formula 


1 Vitamin-Mineral Formula 


[) Geriatric Formula 


(No CODs. Full payment must! 
accompany each order. Checks, 
for money orders should be made # 
§ payable to Guardian Buying Serv- 5 
a ice. All New York City buyersa 
: please add 3% sales tax.) ' 


ssa eee ease anaes eee ee 
se eae eae eee ee ee eee 


Leeeceseseesesesesaaacd 


(Units are measured in milligrams unless otherwise noted.) 


THERAPEUTIC FORMULA 





CONTENTS 
of each 


capsule $9.45 


Brand — 
100 capsules 


| Brand a aad 
100 capsules 
$9.45 


GUARDIAN 
100 capsules 
$4.98 





VITAMIN A 


in USP units 25,000 


25,000 25,000 





VITAMIN D 


in USP units 1,000 


| 
1,000 








VITAMIN BI 10 





VITAMIN B2 10 





VITAMIN B12 
in mcg. 





VITAMIN € | 150 
| 
| 
| 


Niacinamide 150 


, 
| 
| 





VITAMIN-MINERAL FORMULA 





CONTENTS 
of each 
capsule 


Brand “xX” 
100 capsules 
$3.95 


Brand “Y” | GUARDIAN 
100 capsules | 100 capsules 
$5.25 $3.50 





VITAMIN A 


in USP units 2,000 


5,000 5,000 





in USP units 400 


1,000 





Thiamin HCL (Bl) 2 


3 





Riboflavin (B2) 2 


3 





Pyrodoxine HCL 
(B6) 





Calcium 
Pantothenate 





Ascorbic Acid 


| 
| 
| 
| 
500 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
VITAMIN D | 
{ 
\ 
| 
| 


Vitamin Bi? 
in meg. | 





Folic Acid 





d-Alpha Tocophery! | 
Acetate (Vit. E) | 





Dicalelum 
Phosphate, Anhy. 





Niacinamide 





Ferrous Sulfate, 
Dried 





Potassium Iodide 





Manganese Sulfate 





Cobalt Sulfate 





Zine Sulfate, Dried 





Sodium Molybdate 





Copper Sulfate 
Monohydrous 





Potassium Sulfate 





Magnesium Sulfate, 6 
Dried as magnes 


6 
as magnes. 





GERIATRIC 





CONTENTS 
of each 
capsule 


Brang “X” 
100 capsules 
$7.11 


| Brand “Fr” 
| 100 capsules 
{ $6.50 


GUARDIAN 
100 capsules 
$4.50 





VITAMIN A 


in USP units 5,000 


1,000 12,500 





VITAMIN D | 
in USP units 500 


1,000 





VITAMIN BI 5 





VITAMIN B2 5 





VITAMIN B6 5 





VITAMIN BI? 
in mcg 


! 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 





VITAMIN C 





Niacinamide 





Calcium 
Pantothenate 





Vitamin E 





Folic Acid 





Dicalcium Phosphate, | 
Anhydrous 





Choline Bitartrate 





Inositol 





Di-Methionine 





Ferrous Sulfate, 
Dried 





Cobalt Sulfate 





Copper Sulfate, 
Monohydrate 














Manganese Sulfate, 
Dried 
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What makes for jimcrow 
in New York’s schools? 


By Eugene Gordon 
D° NEW YORK SCHOOLS 

exist for the pupils or their 
teachers? Some of the more than 
200 persons who jammed a Board 
of Education open hearing on 
school integration in Brooklyn 
on Jan. 17 put the question as 
bluntly as that. Brooklyn NAACP 
president Milton Galamison 
said: 

“We must determine whether 
the New York City school system 
exists for the benefit of the chil- 
dren or for tne benefit of the 
professional staff.” 

Such hostile commentaries on 
one of the most overworked and 
underpaid of all the city’s pro- 
fessions were prompted by the 
stand which many of the teach- 
ers’ spokesmen took at the hear- 
ing. 

Eighty-five spokesmen for 
more than 100 influential groups 
of teachers, parents, church, ra- 
cial and national minorities, and 
home-owners had their say. The 
airing of the two reports by sub- 
committees of the board’s integ- 
ration commission lasted more 
than five hour:. The first report 
recognized residential jimcrow 
as a perpetuator of segregation. 
It emphasized the necessity of 
exploring every method of 
breaking through residential bar- 
riers in rezoning schools and se- 
tecting sites for new ones. 


FOR “DIFFICULT” SCHOOLS: 
The second report sought to show 
the way to attract a fixed staff 
of regular teachers to schools in 
old and residentially jimcrowed 
areas, now mainly staffed by 
substitutes and newly appointed 
teachers. It urged that trans- 
fers to “difficult’’ schools be vol- 
untary, whenever possible, and 
recommended concrete steps to- 
ward improvine conditions. 

The second report also recom- 
mended that three years’ teach- 
ing experience in “difficult” 
schools be required for promo- 
tion to superv‘sory positions. 

Former Domestic Relations 
Court Justice Hubert T. Delany, 
speaking for the Intergroup 
Committee on New *York’s Pub- 
lic Schools, said he thought the 
Board of Education had called 
the hearing to give people a 
chance publicly to affirm their 
readiness ‘to move forward rap- 
idly and unfalteringly toward 
real integration of our city’s 
schools.” 


T.U. BACKS REPORTS: Teach- 
ers Union legislative representa- 
tive Rose Russell welcomed the 
reports as a concrete program 
for integrating New  York’s 
schools and improving educa- 
tional opportunities and stand- 
ards for Negro and Puerto Rican 
children. Dr. Charles Rank, 
board vice president temporarily 
acting as chairman for president 
Charles Silver, cut her statement 
short but the applause for her 
was so prolonged that Dr. Silver 
Jater gave her an additional five 
minutes. 

The main objective, Mrs. Rus- 
sell said, was “not to substitute 
‘separate but equal’ facilities for 
our present separate but inferior 
schools”, but “to improve con- 
ditions simultaneously with the 
Frogram of rezoning, restaffing, 
reorienting and otherwise revis- 
ing school policies, so that all 
children can have good schools 
with capable, experienced, ra- 
cially mixed staffs and a racially 
integrated pupil population.” 

She called for an end to the 


board’s policy of ‘‘so-called non- 
recognition of the Teachers Un- 
ion, which has demonstrated its 
selfless devotion to the cause of 
school integration over and over 
again.” 


IS IT CONVENIENT? Mary An- 
Cres Healy, chairman of the 
Joint Committee of Teachers Or- 
ganizations, asserted she was 
“very much afraid” that if the 
recommendations were carried 
out “to the letter,” new “hostil- 
ities, conflicts, resentments and 
separations of the people” would 
result. There would be “obvious 
race consciousness,” she _ said, 
where none now exists. The mur- 
mur of dissent which rose dur- 
ing Mrs. Healy’s statement con- 
tinuea as Mrs. Concetta Roy of 
the High School Teachers Assn. 
attacked “the principle of incon- 
veniencing students and parents 
by bus transportation to distant 
points”; as Miss Eleanor Har- 
rington of the Teachers Alliance 
opposed “riding the children of 
New York all over the city.” 

Other teachers were vehement 
against being “rotated” and 
“transferred” to “difficult” are- 
as. They predicted that the pro- 
gram would hasten retirements 
and resignations. Spokesmen for 
the Bronx-Borowide Assn. of 
Teachers and the Teachers Alli- 
ance agreed. The Teachers Guild, 
while seeming t» dissociate it- 
self from opponents of the re- 
ports, opposed the teacher-as- 
signment proposals, “the very 
heart of the report on personnel 
and its main controversal fea« 
ture.” according to Mrs. Russell. 

Judge Delany said that since in 
the past buses had been used to 
carry white children to predom- 
inantly white schools, “then we 
nave not only the authority but 
the duty to use the buses to 
achieve integration.” 


REMEMBER CLINTON: Mrs. 
Rose Shapiro, chairman of the 
integration commission's sub- 
committee on zoning, told oppo- 
nents of the reports that they 
could “learn courage from the 
teachers of Clinton, Tenn., 
where the difficulties are far 
greater than ours.” 

N.Y. Urban League director 
Edward S. Lewis told the teach- 
ers that their attitude indicated 
a need for re-education before 
positive results could be obtained 
for the children. He saw among 
those “who are supposed to make 
this program work some excel- 
lent prototypes of the White Cit- 
izens Councils.” 





Homeless jimcrow 
» ALBANY on Jan. 23 sev- 

eral bills to outlaw jim- 
crow in private housing were 
introduced in the Legislature. 
One of these, by Sen. George 
R. Metcalf (R-Auburn) and 
Assemblyman Bertram L. 
Baker (D-Brooklyn), would 
prohibit all forms of racial or 
religious discrimination in the 
rental of private multiple 
dwellings or in the sale of 
homes in larg» developments. 














